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PREFACE. 


A 


The  last  place  in  which  the  average  man  looks  for  the 
cause  of  his  and  his  family’s  misery,  is  in  the  money-mon- 
gering  system.  The  money  question  he  considers  “too  deeji 
for  me”,  and  leaves  it  for  the  money -mongers  to  settle. 

No  one  is  supposed  to  know  anything  about  money  unless 
he  has  money  to  loan  and  the  ability  to  collect  a fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment  for  its  use.  The  great  common 
people  are  not  considered  when  the  money  question  is  being 
discussed,  only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  ability  to  pay 
interest. 

The  money  question  has  therefore  been  considered  one 
of  profound  depth,  too  deep  for  the  common  man,  and  one 
that  only  could  be  understood  by  money-mongers,  known  to 
the  world  as  bankers.  For  more  than  thirty  years  have  the 
people  of  this  country  been  under  the  confiding  care  of  the 
money-mongers,  and  what  have  the  peoj^le  to  show  for  it,  ex- 
C62)t,  debt, destitution  and  devilishness  ? 

Schemes  have  been  devised  by  the  money-mongers  to 
2^rotect  the  American  workingman  against  foreign  i)auper  la- 
bor, but  the  American  workingman  has  received  very  little 
protection  against  the  money-mongers,  whose  sole  object  has 
been  to  live  in  indolence  and  “refinement”  from  the  usury 
obtained  for  the  use  of  money,  which  the  American  working- 
man— the  government — had  made  good  money  and  loaned  to 
the  money-mongers. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  for  the  common  i)eople.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  WTiter  to  make  the  money  question 
perfectly  plain,  and  if  it  shall  be  the  means  of  starting 
the  great  common  people  to  think  for  themselves,  instead  of 
allowing  the  money-mongers  to  think  for  them,  the  j^urjDose 
for  which  it  was  written  will  have  been  accomplished, 

Casca  St.  John,  “ C.  H.” 


Through  the  kuuhiess  of  Mr.  M.  (T  Weaver,  f)f  Terre 
Hill,  Ta.,  1 am  {iloaseti  to  pres(*nt,  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
Allegory,  entitled:  “The  Shipwrecked  Crew.”  In  so  far  as  it 
hears  upon  present  conditions,  and  the  way  out,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  things  Avritten. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  SHIPWRECKED  CREW. 

BY  il.  G.  WEAVER. 

One  morning  after  a stormy  night  at  sea,  ten  men  found 
themselves  on  a desolate  island.  One  w.is  lucky  enou"h  to 
have  a gun,  anotlier  a hatchet,  another  a saw,  another  had 
some  fishing  tackle,  and  one  had  nothing  but  money,  a use- 
less article  on  an  island, — while  five  had  nothing  at  all. 

Knowing  the  prevailing  craze  for  gold,  the  one  Avith  the 
shiners,  called  Jack,  offered  to  each  of  the  men  a dollar  a{)ie,co 
to  Avork  for  him  that  day.  This  they  eagerly  accepted,  being 
elated  to  strike  a job  the  first  day.  Throe  Avere  put  to  work 
erecting  a tent  of  poles  and  bark,  two  to  construct  a table, 
bench,  etc.,  for  furniture,  one  to  hunt,  another  to  fish,  one 
to  hunt  for  fruits,  nuts  and  the  remaining  one  to  jirepare  a 
dinner  of  the  sundry  products.  Now,  the  daybt-ing  nearly 
spent  all  Avere  tired  and  hungry.  When  the  table  Avas  set. 
Jack  said  to  the  workers:  “All  these  things  have  1 onlered 
and  paid  for,  no  one  can  dispute  my  exclusive  right  of  ]»os- 
session;  noAv,  I propose  to  give  you  all  a square  meal  for  a 
dollar  each.”  This,  hunger  compelled  them  to  accej A.  After 
the  meal.  Jack  said:  “ Those  who  ha\’e  n<>  money  for  lodging 

cannot  stay  here  to-night.”  All  silently  departid  feeling 
badly  cowed.  When  they  had  located  theinseh’os  for  the 
night,  Sam  said:  “Just  think  what  bloekht^ads  we  ha\'e  been 

to-day  building  that  tent  and  doing  everything,  providing  a 
lot  of  good  eatables,  and  giving  it  nearly  all  to  that  fat,  lazy 
Jack  just  for  the  privilege  of  handling  those  nine  dollars  for 
a few  miniites.”  “No,”  said  another,  “Ave  are  not  to  blame. 
Jack,  the  greedy  plutocrat  jxist  went  and  took  it.”  “Yes,  but 
with  our  own  consent,”  replied  Sam.  “Well,  he  furnished  the 
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capital  for  the  enterprise  and  it  is  not  more  than  right  for  us 
to  allow  him  something  for  interest.”  “I'll  tell  you  where  we 
missed  it,”  retorted  Sam,  “we  worked  too  cheap.  Had  we  re- 
ceived two  dollars  each  it  would  have  been  plenty  for  neces- 
sities and  some  over.”  “That’s  what  I say,”  said  another. 
“The  labor  is  ours  and  we  have  a right  to  ask  any  price  for  it 
we  like.  Let  us  organize  and  strike  for  two  dollars.” 

All  agreed  to  do  so.  The  next  day.  Jack  having  enough 
provisions  left  for  himself,  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms 
jjroposed,  so  the  nine  Avere  lying  around  idle  and  hungry. 

1st  Voice.  “What  is  the  reason  we  have  such  hard  times 
to-day,  no  work,  no  food,  no  shelter?” 

2d  Voice.  “Over-production  I suppose,  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  anything.” 

“No  demand,”  cried  Sam,  “don’t  we  need  anything?” 

3d  Voice.  “Yes,  but  we  have  no  employment,  so  where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  for  what  we  need  ? Most 
people  must  do  with  but  little  AA'hen  the  market  is  overstocked. 
The  trouble  is,  we  worked  too  fast.  It  is  all  due  the  labor 
savirig  machinery  we  used.  1 am  sure  that  if  we  had  caught 
the  fish  by  hand,  cut  the  bark  with  our  teeth  or  a sharp  stone, 
caught  th©  rabbits  with  a pointed  stick,  etc.,  we  would  have 
" plenty  of  work  to-day.” 

“No,”  replied  Sam,  “there  is  not  too  much  produce,  but 
it  is  not  justly  divided.  One  man  is  overstocked  and  nine  are 
destitute.  Does  Jack  alone  constitute  the  market,  indepen- 
dent of  our  demands?” 

Sam  went  to  Jack  for  his  opinion  on  the  question, 

“I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,”  said  Jack,  “it  matters  not 
how  great  the  demand  is,  if  you  hav«  no  money,  it  don’t 
count  a straw  in  the  market.  Let  me  tell  you  that  your 
present  trouble  originated  in  extravagance.  You  wanted  to 
live  as  good  as  the  rich.  Men  in  your  circumstances  must 
economize  or  suffer  more. 

The  next  morning  Jack  offered  the  desired  wages,  and  all 
went  to  work  with  light  hearts  and  lighter  stomachs.  When 
by  co-operative  efforts,  they  had  again  prepared  a big  dinner, 
Jack  told  them  the  market  was  going  up  and  he  was  obliged 
to  havm  ^2.50  apiece  for  dinner.  But  none  having  enough, 
they  wrangled  with  each  other  for  money  until  at  last  seven 
managed  to  pay ; the  two  weakest  had  to  do  without.  But, 
after  dinner,  Jack  threw  a few  bones  to  the  unfortunate  two 

beggars,  remarking  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  charitable  to 
the  poor. 
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When  the  nine  had  again  departed  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
w )ods,  S;im  called  them  together  and  addressed  them  thusly : 

“We  have  been  fools  long  enough  ! Let  us  be  men  and 
mike  a change.  Experience  has  proven  that  if  we  surrender 
our  labor  to  Jack  for  gold,  we  are  entirely  at  his  mercy  and 
wj  get  back  the  scantiest  necessities  of  life.  We  had  organ- 
iz  .^d  to  have  our  wages  raised  and  the  price  of  our  necessities 
w 3iit  up  even  faster  than  our  wages,  This  wage  system  is 
all  wrong,  and  we  don’t  have  any  use  for  the  consumers  of 
our  product  if  they  will  not  do  anything  for  us.  Now  let  us 
o;  ganize  a Labor  Exchange  and  only  sell  our  labor  for  equal 
t(  il  and  not  cheat  ourselves  by  accepting  that  soft  glittering, 
a]  most  worthless  metal,  which  neither  feeds,  warms  nor  shel- 
t(  rs.  If  we  had  worked  for  ourselves  from  the  beginning,  in- 
si  ead  of  working  for  gold,  we  would  be  all  well  fixed  to-day. 
let  Jack  alone,  and  we  will  see  if  he  can  catch  fish  with  his 
el  ufi*  as  easily  as  he  has  duped  us.  We  can  make  our  own 
cliecks  to  keep  account  of  deposit  and  to  facilitate  trade — out 
o paper — and  exchange  on  ecpial  basis,  in  any  civilized  coun- 
tiy.” 

Early  the  next  morning  everything  was  in  a bustle. 
Tliree  new  huts  were  started  and  everybody  worked  with  un- 
u 5iial  zeal  and  energy.  When  Jack  came  to  hire  them— ofl'er- 
ii  g as  high  as  S50  each  for  a day’s  work— no  one  paid  any 
a lention  to  him.  Seeing  he  could  not  get  their  services  in 
tliat  way  he  took  Sam  aside  and  offered  to  loan  him  all  his 
n oney  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  in  hand  if  he  would  allow 
h m to  share  at  their  table  and  of  their  products  for  interest, 
b ?cause  of  the  “capital”  invested. 

“No,”  said  Sam.  “No  one  would  work  for  it  now.  None 
vant  it.  As  an  exchange  medium,  we  can  take  less  expensive 
n aterial,  of  our  own  make,  thus  saving  the  interest  and  nuuih 
ULinecessary  work.  If  you  want  to  share  our  wealth,  you 
n ust  also  share  our  toil.  For  labor  only  will  we  yield  our  la- 
b )r  and  its  products  and  on  no  other  condition.” 

Jack  laid  his  heavy  purse  aside,  as  a relic  of  past  iniqui- 
ties, and  went  to  work  like  an  honest  man,  d<»ing  his  share  for 
tl  le  privilege  of  eating  at  the  table  and  sharing  the  wealth 
c eated  by  labor. 

Since  the  tables  were  turned,  improvements  are  swelling 
rapidly,  and  there  are  no  more  strikes,  over-productions,  loaf- 
ii  g,  panics,  tramps,  land-lordism,  spiirious  laws,  unequal  tax- 
a ion,  toadyism,  superstitions  nor  inequalities  to  be  heard  of 
e :cept  in  the  past  history  of  half  civilized  countries. 

Mobau; — Join  the  Labor  Exchange  and  enjoy  its  benefits. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHY  ARE  WE  POOR? 

“Why  are  we  poor  ? ” is  a question  often  asked,  but  sel- 
dom answered  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  importance,  or  one  so  little 
understood,  as  the  money  question.  How  few  have  ever  giv- 
i.  en  the  money  question  any  thought  beyond  the  mere  fact, 

that  if  they  had  money  they  could  buy  something  with  it. 
How  few  have  ever  inquired  where  money  Originated,  Or  for 
what  purpose  it  was  created ; or  who  should  create  it,  or  who 
should  control  it. 

If  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  why  is  it,  that  so  few, 
and  that  those  few  who  have  never  produced  a dollar’s  worth 
of  wealth,  have  all  there  is  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness, 
while  those  who  have  produced  all  the  wealth  have  nothing 
but  misery,  and  poverty,  and  starvation  ? 

President  Lincoln,  to  his  friend  Elkins  in  Illinois,  in 
^ 1864,  said: — 

“Yes,  we  may  all  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  cruel 
war  is  nearing  its  close.  It  has  cost  a vast  amount  of  treas- 
ure and  blood.  The  best  blood  of  the  fiower  of  American 
youth  has  been  freely  offered  upon  our  country’s  altar  that 
the  nation  might  live.  It  has  been  indeed  a trying  hour  for 
the  republic;  but  I see  in  the  near  future  a crisis  approaching 
that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of 
my  country.” 

“As  a result  of  war  corporations  have  been  enthroned 
y and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will  follow,  and  the 

money  power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its 
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rei^  n by  working  upon  the  prejudicee  of  the  people  nnUl  all 
we:  ath  is  aggregated  in  a few  hands,  and  the  republic  is  des- 
ire yed.  I feel  at  this  moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
my  country  than  ever  before,  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  God 
gu  nt  that  my  suspicions  may  prove  groundless.” 

Does  it  look  as  though  President  Lincoln  was  mista- 
ken when  he  made  the  foregoing  statement?  Has  not  the 
me  nev  power,  through  the  hands  of  its  congressional  and  other 
afr,  mts,  during  the  past  30  years  worked  upon  the  prejudices  of 
a.  people,-"  specie  payments  must  be  resumed,"  “ strength- 
en tto public  credit,”  “ refund  the  public  debt  into  long  time 

bo  lds  at  a low  rate  of  interest,”  “ down  with  rag  money, 

eg  ve  us  honest  dollars,”  “ bloody  shirt,”  “ protect  the  Amen- 
cau  worUingnian  against  foreign  pauper  labor,”  “ tariff  for 
rei  enue  only,”  “ repeal  the  Sherman  law”  “lach  of  confidence, 

- - mtil  the  wealth  of  the  people  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
few,— the  rich  have  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  ? 

The  following  circular,  known  as  the  “Hazzard  Circular  , 
wf  B circulated  “confidential y”  among  American  bankers  by 
an  English  banker  named  Charles  Hazzard,  during  the  sum- 
nior  of  1862.  As  to  its  genuineness  there  can  be  no  ipiestion. 
Col.  Jesse  Harper,  of  Danville,  Illinois  has  an  original  copy; 
ard  Isaac  Sharpe,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a letter  to  Lee 
C andall,  says  he  obtained  an  original  cop^y  of  the  circular 
fr  mi  Mr.  J.  W.  Simcock,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Ban  ' 
o!  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  while  acting  as  the  bank’s  attorney 
in  1873,  and  the  same  was  published  by  him  in  the  Council 
(;cove  Guard.  September  18,  1886,  a paper  published  by  him. 

THE  HAZZARD  CIRCULAR. 

“ Slavery  is  likely  to  he  abolished  by  the  war  power 
a id  chattel  slavery  destroyed.  This  I and  my  European 
fi  iends  are  in  favor  of,  for,  slavery  is  hut  the  owning  of 
h tbor  and  carries  with  it  the  care  for  the  laborer,^  while 
t le  modern  or  European  plan,  led  on  by  England,  is  cap- 
ital control  of  labor  by  controlling  wages;  this  can  he 
done  by  controlling  the  money. 
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“ The  great  debt  that  capitalists  will  see  to  it  is  made 
out  of  the  war,  must  he  used  as  a measure  to  control  the 
volume  of  money.  To  accomplish  this,  bonds  must  he  used 
as  a hanking  basis.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  the  ‘ green- 
back,’ as  it  is  called,  to  circulate  as  money  for  any  length 
of  time,  for,  we  cannot  control  them.  But  we  can  con- 
trol the  bonds  and  through  them  the  bank  issue.” 

How  nearly  the  teachings  of  this  infamous  circular  have 
been  carried,  one  need  only  to  look  about  him  to  see  the  ef- 
fect of  “capital  control  of  labor  by  controlling  wages  by 
controlling  the  money.” 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  shown  as  clearly  as  the 
writer  can,  the  causes  which  have  reduced  a once  prosperous 
and  free  people  to  a system  of  pauperism  and  wage-slavery. 
Beginning  in  1861,  the  American  j)eople  have  been  gradually 
reduced  to  the  “European  plan”  of  slavery,  and  it  has  been 
done  by  controlling  the  money  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 
WHAT  IS  MONEY  ? 


Money  is  a creation  of  law  ! 

“Congress  shall  have  ]3ower  to  coin  money,  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof.” — Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

“The  gold  dollar  is  not  a commodity  having  an  intrinsic 
value,  but  money  having  Only  a statutory  value,  and  every 
dollar  has  the  same  value  without  regard  to  the  material. 
The  gold  dollar  has  not  intrinsic  value.” — 16,  Iowa  Rep.,  246. 

Aristotle  said: — “Money  exists  not  by  nature,  but  by  law. 
The  use  of  money  was  6f  necessity  devised.  From  barter 
arose  the  use  of  money.  For  it  is  not  everything  which  is 
naturall/  useful ; that  is  easy  of  carriage,  and  for  this  reason 
men  invented  among  themselves,  by  way  of  exchange,  some- 
thing which  they  would  mutually  give  and  take.  Money, 
then,  being  devised  from  necessity  of  mutual  exchange. 

Henri  Cernunchi,  says: — “Money  is  a value  created  by 
law.  Its  value  is  legal^  and  not  material.  It  is  perhaps  not 
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eisy  to  convince  one  that  the  value  of  metallic  money  is 
^ c *eated  by  law.  It  is,  however,  a fact.” 

! “Trade  arises  out  of  a division  of  labor.  The  heed  ot 

E loney  comes  from  the  fact  of  trade.” — Price,  Principles  of 

' ( urrency. 

i Judge  Tiffany,  in  his  “Constitutional  ]jaw,”  jjage  221, 

■ g lyg : “To  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value  as  an  act  of 

I BDvereignty  involves  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  ta- 

f t en  and  received  as  money ; at  what  measure  or  price  it  shall 

Y e taken;  and  what  shall  be  its  effect  when  passed  or  tendered 
^ i 1 payment  or  satisfaction  of  legal  obligations.  Government, 

\ c an  give  to  its  stamp  upon  leather  the  same  money  value  as 

i ' put  upon  gold  Or  silver  or  any  other  material.  There  is  no 
' E nch  thing,  legally,  as  gold  or  silver  money  and  paper  mOney. 

3 loney,  is  the  sovereign  authority  inpressed  upon  and  at- 
t ached  to  that  which  is  capable  of  taking  and  retaining  the 
i npress  of  that  authority.  The  act  of  coining  money  con- 
Eists  in  affixing  to  that  which  is  to  constitute,  money  the  stamp 
( r seal  of  sovereign  authority.,  by  which  it  may  be  recognized 
I nd  known  in  market  as  being  authoritively  entitled  to  be 
1 eceived  at  the  price  or  value  stamped  thereon.  The  authori- 
1 y which  coins  or  stamps  itself  upon  the  article,  can  select 
I ^ rhat  substance  it  may  deem  suitable  to  receive  the  stamp 

^ i.nd  pass  as  money;  and  it  can  affix  what  value  it  deems prop- 

\ i r,  independent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  substance  upon  . 

I ’ ehich  it  is  affixed.  * * * The  currency  value  is  in  the 

j ( tamp  when  used  as  money,  and  not  in  the  material  inde- 

I ] >endent  of  the  stamp.  In  other  words,  the  money  quality 

i i 8 the  AUTHOKiTY  which  makes  it  current,  and  gives  it  power 

to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  (ireated,  (the  pow- 
I >r  to  pay  debts. ) 

“Our  ancestors  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  before  the  Rev- 
I )lutionary  war  and  for  some  time  after,  in  default  of  gold  and 
I lilver,  used  tobacco  as  money,  made  it  money  by  law,  reck- 
med  the  fees  and  salaries  of  government  olficers  in  tobacco, 
ind  collected  the  public  taxes  in  that  article.” — Cyclopedia 
)f  Political  Science,  II,  879. 

y.  * 

i Webster  says : — “Money  is  coin,  stamped  metal,  usually 
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gold  or  silver,  stamped  by  public  authority  and  used  as  a me. 
dium  of  commerce.” 

The  North  British  Review  says; — “Metallic  money  while 
acting  as  coin  is  identical  with  paper  money  in  respect  to  its 
being  destitute  of  intrinsic  value.” 

“Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange.  Whatever  performs 
this  function,  does  t!ie  w'ork,  is  money,  no  matter  what  it  is 
made  of.” — Walker,  Political  Economy. 

“An  article  is  determined  to  be  money  by  reiison  of  the 
performance  by  it  of  certain  functions  without  regard  to  its 
form  or  substance.”- -Appleton’s  Encyclopedia. 

“Money  is  simply  emiiloyed  for  l>artering,  as  a ship  foi 
carrying.  Its  action  is  similar  to  a cart’s;  it  fetches  for  its 
owner  the  things  he  is  in  want  of.” — W.  S.  Jevons. 

“Gold  and  silver  are  not  intrinsically  of  the  ecpial  value 
of  iron.  No  methods  have  been  hitherto  formed  to  establish 
a medium  of  trade  e(pial  in  all  advantages  to  its  bills  of  cred- 
it made  legal  tender.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 

Prof.  Browning  Price,  says: — “Money  is  a tool  of  ex- 
change and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  a measure  of  value,  nor 
a standard  of  value,  nor  a representative  of  property.  It 
transfers  property  conveniently  from  one  party  to  another,  as 
a wagon  hauls  goods  from  one  place  to  another.” 

J.  0.  Hannon,  in  “The  Twentieth  Century,”  says: — “The 
value  of  gold  is  a fictitious  monetary  value  which,  when 
destroyed,  reduces  the  metal  to  a commodity  less  valuable 
than  many  other  metals.  Gold  plays  the  part  of  watered 
stock  in  the  world’s  markets,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  com- 
mon sense,  when  the  jieople  will  repudiate,  or  rather  demone- 
tize all  metals.” 

“Moneys  are  of  great  varieties.  The  palpable  character- 
istic which  distinguishes  money  from  the  numerous  objects 
that  resembles  it,  but  which  are  not  money,  is  its  mark  of  au- 
thority, signifying  that  it  is  issued,  circulated  and  made  pay- 
able for  debts,  services,  fines,  taxes  and  commodities  by  virtue 
of  law.” — Alex.  DelMar,  Bcience  of  Money. 

“Among  unmitigated  rogues,  mutual  trust  is  impossible. 
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Am<  in g people  of  absolute  integrity,  mutual  trust  would  be 
unli  oiited.  Given  a nation  of  liars  and  thieves,  and  trade 
muf=  t be  carried  out  either  by  barter  or  by  money  of  intrinsic 
vah  e.  Given  a nation  of  honest  men  as  careful  of  Others’ 
rigl  ts  as  their  own  and  all  trade  may  be  curried  out  by  a 
mei  loranda  of  debit  and  credits.” — Herbert  Spencer. 

“ Whatever  power  there  is  over  the  currency  is  vested  in 
Coi  £?ress.  If  the  power  to  declare  what  is  money  is  not  in 

Congress,  it  is  anihilated.  * * * No  one  ever  doiibted 

tha  1 a debt  of  one  thousand  dollars,  contracted  before  1 8.14, 
could  be  paid  by  on©  hundred  eagles  coined  after  that  year, 
though  thev  contained  no  more  gold  than  ninety-f  our  eagles 
Bucli  as  were  coined  when  the  contract  was  made,  and  this, 
non  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  ihe  coin,  but  be- 
cai  se  of  its  LEGAL  VALUE.  The  eagles  coined  after 
18?  4,  were  not  money  until  they  were  authorized  by  law,  ana 
hac  they  been  coined  before,  without  a law  fixing  their 
val  le,  they  could  have  no  more  paid  a debt  than  uncoineti 

l)ul  lion,  or  cotton,  or  wheat.  '”1=  * * The  coinage  acts  fix 

its  init  as  a dollar;  but  the  gold  or  silver  thing  we  call  a dol- 
lar is,  in  no  sense,  a standard  of  a dollar.  It  is  a represent- 
ati^  e of  it.”  12  Wallace,  545.  (U.  S.  Supreme  Court.) 

' "he  following,  from  the  Encyclopsedia  Bril  annica,  may  be 
of  .nterest  to  those  who  are  believers  in  “honest  gold  basis 
me  noy”,  because,  it  shows  how  the  “standard  value”  of  gold 
ha  i been  “fixed”  by  law  in  several  different  countries  at  sev- 
er; 1 different  times : 

The  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,  says;  “In  France  in  the 
14  jh  century,  certain  silver  and  gold  coins  of  like  weight  and 
fir  eness  bore  the  same  value  In  Japan  in  the  17th  century 
Bil  ver  and  gold  were  valued  equally.  In  Greece  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  gold  was  thirteen  times  the  value  of  silver 
W hen  the  Homans  acquired  the  placer  mines  of  Spain,  Dacia, 
G lul,  etc.,  they  made  their  principle  coins  of  gold,  and  at  a 
la^er  period  when  the  supplies  of  this  metal  fell  off,  they  rais- 
ec  the  legal  value  to  one-tenth  that  of  gold  ones  of  like 
weight  and  fineness.  In  the  Arab  states  in  the  7th  century 
tl  e value  of  gold  was  six  and  one-half  times  that  of  silver, 
yot  in  France  at  the  same  time  g^ild  was  worth  ten  times  as 
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much  as  silver.  In  England  in  the  12th  century  gold  was 
worth  nine  times  as  much  as  silver.  In  Sjiain  in  1497,  the 
ratio  was  ten  and  three-fourths  to  one.  When  Spain  plun- 
dered America,  the  fruits  w'ere  gold,  whereupon  Spain  raised 
the  ratio  to  thirteen  and  one-half  to  one,  and  as  Spain 
then  monopolized  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals,  the  rest 
of  the  world  w;is  obliged  to  acqiiiese  in  her  v.aluation.  In  the 
17th  century  Portugal  obtained  immense  quantities  of  gold 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil,  and  in  1G88,  raised  the  value 
of  gold  to  sixteen  times  that  of  silver.  A century  later  S2:>ain 
again  got  control  of  the  ratio  and  as  her  Colonial  produce 
was  silver,  she  raised  its  value  in  1775,  from  sixteen  to  fifteen 
and  one-half.  France  ado^ited  the  Spanish  ratio  fifteen  and 
one-half  in  1785.  These  three  historical  ratios  and  the  bear- 
ing of  each  noon  the  other  have  influenced  all  legislation 


Salmon  P.  Chase,  page  13,  Report  on  the  Finances  for 
1862,  said; — 

“ It  is  true  tliat  gold  commands  a premium  in  notes;  in 
other  words,  that  to  purchase  a given  amount  of  gold  a great- 
er amount  in  notes  is  required.  But  it  is  also  true  that  on 
the  susjiension  of  specie  payments  and  the  substitution  for 
coin  of  United  States  notes,  gold  became  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, subject  to  the  ordimtry  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  to  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  of  mere  sjiecu- 
lation.  Speculators  emjjloyed  all  the  arts  of  the  market  to 
stimulate  that  tendency  and  carry  it  to  the  highest  point.” 

W.  P.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  re- 
port in  1864,  speaking  of  the  value  of  gold,  said:— 

“Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  a redundant  circulation 
uj^on  the  price  of  coin,  other  causes  have  exercised  a greater 
and  more  deleterious  influence.  In  the  course  of  a few  days 
the  price  of  this  article  rose  from  about  150  to  285  in  paper 
for  $1.00  in  specie  and  subseijuently  fell,  in  a short  |3eriod, 
to  $1.87,  then  again  rose  rapidly,  to  $2,50,  and  all  without 
any  assignable  cause  traceable  to  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  circulation  of  paper  money,  or  an  expansion  or  contraction 
of  credit,  or  other  similar  influence  on  the  market,  tending  to 
occasion  a fluctuation  so  violent.  It  is  quite  ai^parent  that 
the  solution  of  problem  maybe  found  in  the  unpatriotic 
and  criminal  efforts  of  ^‘veQiAlators.  and  probably  of  secret 
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emmies,  to  raise  the  price  ^ of  coin  regardless  of  the  injury 
inhicted  upon  the  country  or  desiring  to  inflict  it.^  j All  such 
attempts  should  be  indignantly  frowned 'upon  by  a patriotic 
CO  nraunity  and  the  efforts  of  all  good  ^citizens _ invoked  to 
CO  interact  such  nefarious  schemes.’!/ 

In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1834,  speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  premium  on  gold,  he  said: 

“ By  referring  to  the  gold  market  in  New  York  during 
th ) past  three  years,  it  will  be  percieved  that  its  value  has 
be  in  regulated  by  other  causes  than  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency.” . 

“In  January  1862,  gold  in  New  Y^ork  was  at  a premium 
of  1|  per  cent.  It  soon  fell  to  1,  from  which  it  rose  on  the 
10  th  of  October  to  37,  and  closed  on  the  31st  of  December  at 
34.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1863,  it  had  advanced  to  721, 
br  t on  the  26th  of  March  (favorable  news  having  been  re- 
ce  ved  from  the  southwest ) it  went  down  to  40i,  but  in 
t"w  elve  days.  On  the  receipt  of  less  favorable  intelligence  from 
th  it  quarter,  it  went  up  to  59 1.  A few  days  after,  upon  the 
re  x)rt  of  tho  iron  clad  attack  upon  Fort  Sumpter,  it  fell  to 
46 , and  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Port 
H idson  to  23.1.  On  the  15th  of  October,  if.  rose  to  54,  but 
re  iched  no  higher  point  during  the  year.” 

“On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  it  opened  at  52,  went  up 
to  88  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  fell  to  67  on  the  19th  of  the 
■ane  month.  On  the  passage  of  the  gold  bill,  June  22,  it 
roie  to  130,  and  fell  the  next  day  to  115.  On  the  1st  of  July 
it  was  forced  up  to  185,  but  on  the  day  following,  (the  gold 
bi  1 having  been  repealed,)  it  fell  to  130.  On  the  11th  of  the 
sa  ue  month  it  went  up  again  to  184  and  on  the  15th  it  fell 
to  144,  and  after  various  fluctuations  dropped  on  the  26th  of 
S<  ptember  to  87 — thus  rising  between  the  1st  of  January  and 
the  1st  of  July  1864,  from  52  to  185,  and  falling  between  the 
1st  of  July  and  the  26th  of  September  from  185  to  87.” 

“ None  of  these  fluctuations  were  brought  about  by 
ai I increase  or  decrease  of  the  currency;  on  the  contra- 
13 , gold  rose  the  most  rapidly  when  there  was  no  con- 
si  ierable  increase  in  the  currency  and  fell  in  the  face 
ol  large  additions  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  conculsive 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  that  gold  is  always  the 
st  indard  of  value,  and  that  the  high  price  it  has  commanded 
in  the  United  States  during  the  progress  of  the  war  is  the 
re  mlt  of  an  inflated  currency,  than  this  brief  statement  of  its 
vt  riations  in  the  New  York  Stock  Market.” 
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“ Gold  has  been  the  favorite  article  to  gamble  in.  It  has 
been  forced  up  and  down  by  those  tricks  and  devices  that  are 
BO  ’well  understood  at  the  stock  board.  ^ * When  the 

banks  and  the  government  suspended  specie  payments,  and  a 
new  standard  of  value  was  created  in  the  legal  tenders,  gold 
and  silver,  whose  legal  value  had  been  fixed  by  the  same  au- 
thority became  an  article  of  traffic,  subject  to  the  influences 
that  have  control  of  the  market,  and  yet  unfortunately  every- 
thing necessary  for  use  or  consumption  was  made  to  follow 
their  upward  tendency,  as  if  they  were  still  the  proper  and 
only  regulator  of  prices.  * * * It  is  a mistaken  idea 

that  the  high  price  of  coin  is  an  evidence  of  an  over  issue  of 
currency  or  of  its  depreciation.” 


If  there  is  any  money  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
“ fiat  money,”  what  kind  of  money  is  it  ? 


Senator  Peffer  delivered  a speech  in  the  Senate  August 
24th,  1893,  regarding  the  value  of  gold,  in  which  he  said:— 


“ I hold  in  my  Land  a small 
bar  of  gold  about  two  inches 
in  length  and  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  width.  It  is  standard 
gold,  22  carats  fine,  such  as  is 
put  into  our  coins.  It  is  pure, 
with  the  10  per  cent  alloy, 
ready  for  mintage.  It  weighs 
exactly  258  grains. 

“ Now  I ask, 
bar  is  not? 
moditv  ? ” 


“ I place  before  you  now  a 
gold  eagle,  coined  according 
to  tho  law,  of  practically  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  bar  I have  shown  to  you. 
I ask  you  whether  that  coin 
can  be  forced  upon  any  cred- 
itor? “Why,”  you  say,  “it 
does  not  need  any  forcing. 
The  law  of  the  land  makes 
that  legal  tender.” 


why,  it  is  that  the  coin  is  money  and  the 
What  makes  the  coin  raonev  and  the  bar  com- 


The  Constitution  nowlure  declares  that  gold  or  silver 
shall  be  money.  It  merely  says:  “ Congress  shall  have  pow- 
er to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.”  It  stands, 
therefore,  that  whatever  power  there  is  over  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  is  vested  in  the  people— represented  by  Con- 
gress. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  UNITED  STATES’  HONEST  (?)  MONEY 

We  have,  in  the  United  States,  several  kinds  of  money- 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper  and  paper — all  good  money,  be- 
cause, there  is  behind  it,  the  entire  wealth  and  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Gold  money  is  a full  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
when  of  standard  weight.  If  below  standard  weight,  it  is  le- 
gal tender  at  valuation,  in  proportion  to  its  actual  weight. 

Silver  dollars  are  a legal  tender,  except  when  otherwise 
stipulated.  . 

Silver  coins, — dimes,  (Quarters  and  half  dollars — are  a le- 
gal tender  at  their  nominal  value,  not  exceeding  five  dolla.'S 
in  any  one  payment. 

Minor  coins  are  a legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
dve  cents.  They  are  redeemable  in  lawful  money  w'hen  j)re- 
sented  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $20. 

United  States  Notes — greenbacks — are  a legal  tender  in 
all  payments,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt;  but,  since  1879,  they  have  been  received  in  pay- 
ment of  duties.  They  are  redeemable  in  coin — gold  or  silver 
— when  presented  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington  or  New  York  in  sutcis  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars. 

United  States  Notes,  issued  under  the  Sherman  law  are  a 
full  legal  tender  in  all  payments,  except  when  otiiep.wisb 
EXPRESSLY  stipulated  IN  THE  CONTRACT.  They  are  redeema- 
ble in  COIN — gold  or  silver — at  the  option  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  So  far,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  secretaries 
• — republican  and  democratic — to  redeem  them  in  gold  coin. 

Gold  and  silver  certificates  ure  issued  Upon  the  deposit 
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of  gold  or  silver  coin  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
The}’'  are  not  a legal  tender. 

Currency  certificates  are  issued  upon  the  deposit  of  Uni- 
ted States  notes  in  sums  of  nbt  less  than  $10,000,  and  are 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  dejiositors . 

National  Bank  Notes  are  issued  by  the  United  States  to 
national  banking  corporations,  at  a cost  to  the  banks  of  one 
( 1 ) jDcr  cent, — one  cent  for  each  dollar  issued, — they  are  not 
a legal  tender,  but  are  by  law  made  receivable  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  and 
all  other  dues  to  the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  im- 
ports and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Make  a note  right  here:  The  United  States  issues  every 
dollar  of  money  that  is  put  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  fixes  the  value  of  those  dollars,  yet 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  money  issued  by  the  government 
that  you  can  compel  your  creditor  to  accept  in  payment  of 
vour  debt,  and  that  is  gold  money  and  United  States  notes. 

If  the  people,— the  United  States — can  stamp  a piece  of 
metal,  or  a piece  of  paper  and  make  them  “full  legal  tender 
in  all  payments  whatsoever,”  why,  cannot  the  same  people— 
the  United  States— stamp  all  its  money— metal  and  paper,  and 
make  it  legal  tender  in  all  payments  ? Why  make  one  money 
more  valuable  than  other  monies  issued  and  stamped  by  the 
same  sovereign  authority — the  people  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST  ISSUE  OF  GREENBACKS,  KNOWN  AS 

“DEMAND  NOTES.” 

In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  given  several  definitions 
of  money,  and  the  kinds  of  money  in  the  United  States,  now 
let  us  spend  a little  season  with  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  thirty  four  years  and  see  if  w’e 
cannot  find  the  reason  why  we  are  poor ; why  we  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty;  why  we  dress  in  rags;  why  those  who  pro- 
duce  all  wealth,  have  no  wealth;  why  in  the  midst  of  untold 
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\ eaitb,  "we  are  in  llie  mklst  of  untold  poverty  cind  misery. 

Let  118  begin  our  inveBtigution  in  December,  I860; 

“When  Congress  met  in  December,  1860,”  says  Bolles’ 
Financial  History,  “the  treasury  was  empty— bankrupt. 
Tliere  was  no  specie  to  2iay  the  jmblic  creditors  who  were  then 
p-essing  for  payment,  there  was  not  money  enough  to  iiay 
n embers  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  an 
a ithority  to  issue  ^10,000,000  of  treasury  notes  at  par  to 
c editors  or  others  at  the  rate  of  interest  offered  by  the  low- 
e:it  bidder.  On  the  18th  of  December,  I860,  he  invited  pro- 
posals for  15,000,000  of  these  notes.  Offers  were  received  for 
>00,000.  The  remainder  were  subscribed  by  the  loanks  of 
h ew  York  at  12  joer  cent.  Additional  offers  bearing  interest 
r i nging  from  15  to  36  per  cent  were  declined.” 

February  8th,  1861,  a loan  of  $25,000,000  was  authorized 

1 earing  6 per  cent  interest.  The  banks  of  Kew  York  snb- 
B’ribed  for  $18,415,000  at  a shave  of  $2,019,776,  or  17  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate  of  intei-est  whicli  was  six 

2 er  cent. 

Don’t  you  see  how  anxious  the  bankers  were  to  save  the 
] Nation,  when  they  were  willing  to  acce2>t  the  23eo2)les’  bonds 
1 1 a shave  of  17  per  cent,  and  at  an  interest  rate  of  from  12  to 

::6  Tier  cent  ? 

March  4th,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President 
, ind  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
\_fter  taking  the  reins  of  government,  they  found  no  money 
.vherewith  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  government,  so  Congress 
luthorized  an  issue,  July  17th,  1861,  (12  Statutes  at  Large 
159,)  of  $50,000,000  of  treasury  notes  not  Dearmg  interest  or 
i less  denomination  than  $50,  and  not  less  than  $10.  A Sup- 
plemental act  was  passed  August  5th,  1861,  (12  Statutes  at 
Large,  313,)  authorizing  the  notes  to  be  issued  in  denomi- 
oations  of  not  less  than  $5,  and  not  to  exceed  in  amount 
5^50,000,000,  and  making  them  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
public  dues. 

Parly  in  August,  1861,  these  notes  were  put  in  circula- 
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tion  by  paying  them  to  the  clerks  for  salaries  and  to  other 
creditors  of  the  government,  hut  tlie  luniks  7'ef  used  to  receive 
them,  except  as  a special  deposit. 

The  bankers  had  discovered  that  the  demand  notes  issued 
by  the  people,  paid  the  peoples’  debts  and  that  if  the  2>eople 
continued  to  iasue  these  notes  directly  to  themselves  in  pav- 
j ment  of  debts,  and  to  receive  them  in  2>ayment  of  taxes,  their 

control  of  the  money  would  be  lost,  so  they  hastily  formed 
an  association  and  23rotested  against  their  issue  and  reques- 
ted Mr.  Chase  to  “desist,”  but  Mr.  Chase  refused  and  contin- 
j ued  to  2)ay  them  out  directly  to  the  23eo23le  and  to  receive 

Jv  ^ them  in  payment  of  all  23ublic  dues. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  THE  BANKERS  SAVED  THE  NATION  IN  1861. 

The  bankers  after  having  done  all  in  their  2>ower  to  kill 
the  demand  notes, — the  original  greenbacks — made  many 
people  believe  that  the  Government  must  borrow  S2)ecie  mon- 
ey or  it  must  fail,  and  Mr.  Chase  went  to  New  York  and  held 
a consultation  with  the  New  Y"ork  bankers  with  regard  to  a 
loan  of  $150,000,000  in  S23ecie. 

' y ^ In  the  Bankers’  Magazine,  January,  1876,  Geo.  S.  Coe, 

‘ President  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  of  New  Y'ork,  tells 

of  the  meeting,  Atigust  9tli,  1861,  of  those  who  “were  sup- 
2X)sed  to  possess  or  control  ca2)ital”  with  Mr.  Chase  at  the 
house  of  John  J.  Cisco,  then  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  FTni- 
ted  States  in  New  York.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
appointment  of  a committee  consisting  of  ten  bank  officers 
to  make  arrangements  to  make  the  loan. 

Mr.  Coe,  says: — 

“It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  ass(X!iated  banks  of 
the  three  cities  would  take  fifty  millions  of  7 3-10  notes  at 
par,  with  the  privilege  Of  an  additional  fifty  million  in  60 
days,  and  a further  amount  of  fifty  million  in  60  days  more, 
y inaking  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  all, 
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“The  following  figures  also  show  thati  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  banks  at  this  time  was  one  of  great  strength:— 

Liabilities.  Assets 

Deposits.  Circulation.  in  com. 

■Ranks  in  New  York, . . $92,046,308  $8,521,426  $49,733,990 

“ i^BoXn  . 18  235,061  6,366,466  6,665,929 

“ Infhldelito.  15:335,838  2,076,857  6,76^^0 


$125,617,207  16,961,749  63,165,039 

125,617,207 

$142,581,956,  against  $63,- 
165,039  coin  on  hand,  eciual  to  4.5  per  cent  o£  liaMities. 
SurelTSuch  conditions  as  these,  with  jndicimis  admimetw- 
tion.  Were  adequate  to  the  work  which  was  required. 

These  united  banks  had  specie  enough  on  hand  to  par 
46  cents  on  the  dollar  of  their  liabilities;  yet  they  agreed  to 
loan  the  government  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
in  specie  and  had  $03,165,039  to  do  it  with.  They  Owed  55 
per  cent  more  than  they  could  pay  in  specie.  It  would  cer- 
tainly require  “judicious  administration”  or  something  else, 
on  the  part  of  a common  man  to  make  45  cents  pay  1 00  cents 
and  then  be  able  to  loan  150  cents,  wouldn’t  it? 

Well,  the  associated  banks  claimed  to  have  loaned  the 
“associated  people”— the  government— $1 50,000,000  in  specie 

and  Mr.  Coe  further  says 

“After  taking  the  third  amount  of  fifty  millions  by  the 
associated  banks,  those  in  New  York,  who  had  at  that  time 
paid  in  of  their  proportion  over  eighty  millions  in  all,  found 
themselves  in  this  position  l-Their  aggregate  com,  w^ich  on 
the  17th  of  August  before  the  first  f 

urv  was  149,733,990,  was  on  December  7 it^42,31H,biU,  a re 

T ^ . /^niv  ^7  415  380  and  the  other  two  cities  in  like 

auction  of  only 

The  banks  bee’n  permitted  to  exercise  their 

could  have  continued  their  advances  m sums  of  fifty  millions 
for  an  indefinite  period.” 

Great  Cmsars  Ghost ! .Inst  think  of  it,  the  banks  of  New 
York  had  loaned  the  government  over  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  specie  out  of  a stock  of  $49,733,990,  and  had  reduced 
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fheir  stock  of  specie  only  $7,415,380.  They  had  loaned  near- 
] > twu’ft  on  innch  specie  as  they  possessed,  and  had  the  gov- 
e.'ntTi'-'iit OIK'S  f(,»r  nearly  eleven  times  as  much  money  as 
they  had  ir.stcoin.  And  the  haul's  been  jwruiitted  they 
could  hare  con  tamed  their  advances  in  sums  of  fifty  mil - 
lions  for  an  indefinite  period.''' 

-tilr.  Coe  makes  it  appear  timt  the  associated  banks  loan- 
ed the  government  $]  50,000.000  in  specie. 

4 haddeuF,  Stevens,  in  a speech  delivered  in  the  House 
Febnmrj  5th,  j802,  (Congressional  Globe,  part  1,  1861-2  p. 

),  biiL<u:  “a>o.uro  ILo  banks  had  paid  much  of  the  last  loan 

they  ia-oke  down  under  it,  and  susiiended  specie  payments. 
4'h-y  ],:ive  continued  to  pay  that  loan  not  in  coin  hut  in 
DijIviAxiD  HOTES  of  the  government.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  The  banks  did  not  com- 
plete the  loan  in  specie,  but  with  demand  notes  which  these 
E.ame  bankers  had  declared  worthless,  and  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive e-^cept  as  a special  deposit  ! 

Tn  a speech  February  20,  1862,  Mr.  Stevens  said:— 

“Tlie  I.anks  took  $50,000,000  of  six  per  cent  bonds,  and 
shaved  the  government  $5,500,000  on  them.  They  paid  for 
Uie  .$50,000,0v00  in  demand  notes,  not  specie”.— Congress- 
ional Globo,  pari,  1,  1861-2.  page  200. 

in  the  House,  February  19,  1862,  E.  G.  Spaulding,  said: 

ohe  bill  pns.^ed  in  July  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  B“s(on,  and  Pliiladelphia,  took  the  sum  of  $100,- 

00  ),0  ':)  of  7 3-lu  tliree  years  treasury  notes  at  par,  and  $5o’- 
000,0!)0  l.ir.'nty  years  six  per  cent  bonds  at  a discount  of  ten 
end  two-thirds  jwr  cent  from  their  face — say  net  $44,601  230 
b-ng  n ]<ws  to  t!)o  Government  of  $5,33S;769  on  this  trans- 
actum.”— Congressional  Globe,  Part  1,  1861-2,  page  882. 
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OHAFrEK  VI. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS  SUSPENDED. 

The  banks  suspended  specie  payments  December  30th, 
18G1.  Mr.  Coe  says:— (Bankers’  Magazine,  January,  1876). 

“But  at  this  time  the  demand  notes  were  paid  out  freely 
by  the  Treasury  and  began  to  appear  as  a cause  of  embarass- 
ment  among  the  banks  which  were  pressed  to  receive  them 
upon  deposit,  and  while  they  could  not  decline  them  without 
diminishing  public  confidence  in  the  government  credit,  they 
could  not  give  them  currency  without  impairing  their  own 
specie  strength.  In  fact,  the  notes  became  at  once  a substi- 
tute for  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  on  their  emis- 
sion expressed  a purpose  of  resorting  to  government  paper 
issues  to  carry  on  the  war.  On  the  28th  of  December,  after  a 
conference  with  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  still  adhered  to 
the  views  before  expressed,  it  was  decided  as  expedient  for 
the  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments.” 

Specie  payments  were  suspended  December  30, 1861,  and 
two  days  afterwards  the  following  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Lower  House,  and  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
after  raising  the  amount  from  fifty  to  ont3  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  recommended  “that  the  bill  be  passed.” 

THE  OBIGINAIi  BILL  BECOMMENDED  I’OB  PASSAGE. 

“That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is,  here- 
by authorized  to  issue  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  treasury 
notes,  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  payable  on  demand, 
without  specifying  any  place  of  payment,  and  of  such  denom- 
inations as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  less  than  five  dollars 
each,  which  shall  be  receivable  for  all  debts  and  demands  due 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  all  salaries,  dues,  debts,  and  de- 
mands owing  by  th©  United  States  to  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations  within  the  United  States;  and  such  treas- 
ury notes  shall  also  be  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  or  private,  within  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  any  time  at  their  par  value  the  same  as  coin,  at  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ofiices  of  the  assistant 
treasurers  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati,  for  any  of  the  coupon  or  registered  bonds  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now,  or  niay  hereafter  be  au- 
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thorized  to  issue;  and  such  treBsurv  notes  mav  be  re-issued 
from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  publie  service 
may  require.” 

Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  this  bill?  Wouldn’t  a 
dollar  issued  under  its  jirovisions  be  a good  dollar  ? Could  a 
dollar  depreciate  when  the  issuing  power  would  receive  it  at 
its  par  value  in  payment  of  any  and  all  demands, — all  taxes? 

Well,  this  bill  was  recommended  for  passage,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  reporting  this  bill  was  the  cause  for 
the  assembling  of  the  bankers  in  Washington,  January  11th, 
1862.  At  the  meeting,  the  banks  of  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  were  represented.  James  Gallatin,  President 
of  the  Gallatin  Bank  of  New  York,  made  the  principle  speech 
against  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  those  representing  the  banks  of  the  three  cities  mention- 
ed. He  also  presented  a plan  for  “raising  money  to  carry  on 
the  war,”  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — (Bolles’  Finan- 
cial History). 

1.  A tax  bill  to  raise  in  the  different  modes  of  taxation, 
•f 125,000,000,  over  and  above  duties  on  imports. 

2 No  demand  treasury  notes  were  to  be  issued,  ex- 
cept those  authorized  at  the  extra  session  in  July  last. 

3.  Issue  8100,000,000  treasury  notes  at  two  years  in 
sums  of  five  dollars  and  upward,  to  be  receivable  for  public 
dues  to  the  government,  EXCEPT  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 

4.  A suspension  of  the  Sub-treasury  act,  so  as  to  allow 
the  banks  to  become  depositories  of  the  government  of  all 
loans,  and  to  check  on  the  banks  from  time  to  time  ag  the 
government  may  want  money. 

5.  Issue  six  per  cent  twenty  year  bonds,  to  be  negotia- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  the  price  he  may  obtain  for  them  in  the  market. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  empowered  to 
make  temporary  loans  to  the  extent  of  any  portion  of  the  fun- 
ded stock  authorized  by  Congress,  with  power  to  hypothecate 
such  stock,  and,  if  such  loans  are  not  paid  at  maturity,  to  sell 
the  stock  hypothecated  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  only  feature  of  this  plan  which  received  the  favora- 
ble regard  Of  the  Senate  and  House  committee  and  Mr.  Chase 
was  the  first  relating  to  taxation. 
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On  January  15tb,  1862,  the  bank  delogates  and  other 
j rominent  j)ersons  consulted  with  Mr.  Chase,  and  the  result 
A -as  the  approA'al  of  the  following  plan  for  “raising  money  to 
support  the  government,”  and  launching  the  national  bank 
6 vstem : 

1.  The  banks  will  receive  and  pay  out  the  United  States 
I otes  (authorized  by  the  act  of  July  last),  freely,  and  sustain 
i 1 all  proper  Avays  the  credit  of  the  government. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will,  within  the  next 
1 wo  weeks,  in  addition  to  the  current  daily  payments  of  |1,500,- 
(lOO  in  United  States  notes,  pay  the  further  sum  of  at  least 
J ;20,000,000  in  seven-thirty  bonds  to  such  public  creditors  as 
( lesire  to  receive  them,  and  thus  relieve  the  existing  pressure 
1 ipon  the  community. 

The  issue  of  United  States  demand  notes  not  to  be 
i ncreased  beyond  the  $50,000,000  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
hist  July,  but  it  is  desired  that  Congress  should  extend  the 
] irovisions  of  the  existing  loan  acts  j^assed  at  the  .extra  session 
i a July,  so  as  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  issue  in  exchange, 
ior  United  State  demand  notes,  or  in  payment  to  creditors 
notes  payable  in  one  year  bearing  3.65  per  cent  interest,  and 
( onvertible  into  seven-thirty  three  years  bonds  or  to  borroAV 
1 inder  the  existing  provisions  to  the  amount  of  $250,000,000 
or  .$300,000,000. 

4.  It  is  thought  desirable  that  Congress  should  enact 
he  currency  bank  bill,  embracing  the  general  provisions  rec- 

I unmended  by  the  secretary  in  his  annual  report. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  this  action  and  liquidation  will 
•ender  the  making  of  the  United  States  demand  notes  a legal 
.ender,  or  their  increase  bevond  the  $50,000,000  authorized 
n July  last,  UNNECESSARY. 

The  House,  after  weeks  of  debate  on  the  bill  which  had 
3een  recommended  to  pass  by  the  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  passed  the  following  bill: — 

A BKLIi  TO  AUTHOKIZE  THE  ISSUE  OF  DliMAND  NOTES. 


Be  it  enacted,  . . . That,  . . . the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
treasury  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  payable  to  the  bearer  at 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  ...  of  such  denomi- 
nations iis  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  less  than  live  dollars 
each;  and  such  notes,  and  all  other  United  States  notes,  pay- 
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able  on  demand,  not  bearing  interest,  heretofore  authorized, 
shall  be  receiA'able  for  all  debts  and  demands  due  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  for  all  salaries,  debts,  and  demands  OAving  by 
the  United  States  to  individuals,  corporations  and  associations, 
within  the  United  States;  and  shall  also  be  laAvful  money  and 
a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
within  the  United  States,  and  any  holder  of  said  United  States 
notes  depositing  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  other 
multiple  of  fifty,  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  shall 
receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certificates  of  deposit; 
one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal 
amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  coupon  or  register- 
ed, as  may  be  desired,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  af- 
ter twenty  years  from  date,  or  in  sums  not  less  than  $2,500 
for  Avhich,  if  requested,  the  Secretary,  if  he  deems  it  expedi- 
ent, may  issue  similar  bonds,  the  principal  and  interest  of 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  currency  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try and  payable  there.  And  such  United  States  notes  shall 
be  receiA’ed  the  same  as  coin,  at  their  par  value  in  payment 
for  any  bonds  that  may  be  hereafter  negotiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be  re-issued  from  time  to  time 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  require.  There 
shall  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  United  States  notes,  which 
may  be  issued  under  the  proAasions  of  this  act,  the  folloAV'ing 
Avords : “The  Avithin  note  is  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  is  exchangeable  for  the  coupon 
or  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  six  per  cent- 
um interest.” 

Do  you  find  anything  in  this  bill  which  had  passed  the 
House,  that  said  anything  about  “duties  on  imjiorted  goods 
being  paid  in  coin?  or  that  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes 
shall  be  paid  in  coin?  or  that  demand  notes  should  be  taken 
up  as  rajiidly  as  jiracticable  ? or  anything  about  bonds  that 
could  be  sold  at  the  market  value  thereof?  or  anything  about 
bonds  that  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  by  or  under 
state  authority? 
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GREENBACKS  SELL  AT  A PREMIUM.  v> 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  the  government  nev- 
e • issued  a paper  dollar  but  that  it  depreciated.  How  many 
times  you  have  been  told  that  the  paper  money  issued  during 
t]ie  war  depreciated  and  you  have  been  led  t<»  believe  that  the 
I nited  States  did  not,  or  could  not  issue  a paper  money  but 
t lat  it  must  depreciate. 

The  first  issue  Of  greenbacks, — deman'i  notes, — issued 
tinder  an  authority  of  the  acts  of  July  17th  and  August  5th, 
1361,  and  February  12th,  1862,  “kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  coin,”  because  they  were  made 
I eceivable  for  all  public  dues  the  same  as  coin. 

If  the  United  States  never  issued  a paper  dollar  but  that 
i,  depreciated,  why  did  John  Sherman,  in  a speech  delivered 
ii  the  Senate  July  4th,  1862,  regarding  demand  notes,  say: — 

“ The  notes  are  now  held  and  hoarded.  The  first  issue 
c f $60,000,000  were  issued  with  the  right  of  being  converted 
i ito  6 per  cent  twenty  years  bonds,  and  with  the  privilege  of 
\ eing  paid  for  duties  in  customs.  They  are  now  far  above 
1 ar,  and  hoarded.” 

John  J.  Knox,  in  “ United  States  Notes,”  page  89,  si>eak- 

i ag  of  demand  notes  says ; — 

“ The  first  demand  notes  were  issued  in  August,  1861, 
rnd  were  paid  for  salaries  at  Washington.  Railroad  corpo- 
] ations  refused  them  in  payment  of  fares  or  freight;  and 
leading  bankers  in  the  City  of  New  York  refused  to  re- 
( leive  them  except  on  special  deposit.  These  notes  were 
] eceivable  for  duties  and  soon  obtained  got'd  credit.  After 
Ihe  suspension  of  specie  payments,  efforts  were  made  to 
retire  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  as  they  were  re* 

< leivable  for  duties  they  embarassed  the  government  in 
>roviding  for  the  gold  interest  upon  the  public  debt. 
i)n  July  1, 1863,  more  than  56  millions  had  been  retired 
iind  a much  larger  amount  of  legal  tenders  [with  the  excep- 
' ion  clause3  had  been  placed  in  circulation.  The  demand 
: lotes  were  not,  by  the  terms  of  law,  made  payable  in  gold. 

. Hter  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  they  were  quoted 
, it  times  at  about  the  same  premium  for  legal  tenders  as 
i:old.”  ^ 
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In  Schuckers  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  page  225,  appears 
the  following : — 

iti  time  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  a 

wealthy  New  Yorker  came  into  the  possession  of  a large  sum 
approximating  to  one  million  of  dollars — in  ‘ demand  notes 
He  offered  them  for  deposit  in  a leading  bank  in  New  York* 
the  officers  of  which  refused  to  receive  them,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  or  in  anv  other  way  than  as  a 
special  deposit.  Having  no  alternative*  the  gentleman  reluc- 
tantly consented.  The  demand  notes  being  receivable  for  cus- 
toms the  same  as  coin,  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  coin ; and  when  the  depositor  withdrew  his  deposit,  demand 
notes  were  worth  nearly  or  quite  0^  one  hundred  and  fifty 
}3er  cent  premium  measured  in  legal  tender.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  original  demand  note. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  receivable  for  all  public  dues. 


lOXXXXXX  xxxxxxio 

^ Washington,  August  10th,  1861.  ^ 

Act  of  July  17,  1861.  American  o 

X — 10 — Eagle.  — 10 — X 

X Lincoln.  On  demand  the  Viginette  X 

X UNITED  STATES  X 

X Promise  to  pay  the  bearer  X 

X Ten  Dollars.  X 

X Payable  by  the  E,  D.  Tullerman,  J.  W.  Whelpley.  X 
X Asst.  Treasurer  of  for  the  Register  for  the  Treas-  X 

X the  U.  S.  at  Phila.  of  the  Treasury.  urer  of  the  U S X 

X Receivable  In  Payment  of  All  Public  Dues.  ’ x 


X X X X 


X X X X 


On  page  97,  United  States  Notes,  is  a table  showing  the 
premium  paid  upon  demand  notes  in  legal  tenders,  and  the 
premium  j^aid  on  gold,  as  follows : 


Rato. 

1862. 
May  10. 
June  7. 
July  5. 
Aug  2. 
Sept  6. 
Oct.  4. 


Remand 

Notos. 


lOOi 

101^ 

1054 

1054 

108 


Gold. 


1033- 

1041 

1093 

1154 


Rate. 

1863, 
Nov.  1. 
Dec.  6. 
Jan.  .3. 
Feb.  7. 
Mar.  7. 


Demand 

Notes. 


126i 


125 

129 

155 

153 


Gold. 


1314 

132 

1344 

1571 

I55I 
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From  the  foregoing  it  must  bo  seen  that  the  United 
S .ates  did  issue  paper  dollars  that  were  worth  just  as  much 
an  the  gold  dollar,  because  they  would,  by  authority  of  law, 
p ly  all  debts  the  same  as  the  gold  dollar  would. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  United  States  did  issue  paper 
d jllars  that  depreciated  as  compared  with  gold  dollars  be- 
c luse  there  was  a good  and  sufficient  reason,  which  may  be 
fmndinanAct  of  Congress,  known  as  the  “Legal  Tender 
i ct”,  which  created  two  kinds  of  dollars,— 35  cent  dollars  or 
tae  soldiers  and  sailors  and  mechanics  and  farmers,  and  100 
cent  dollars  for  the  bullion  brokers  and  the  money-mongers. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

GREENBACKS  DEPRECIATED. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  “Legal  Tender  Act,’’  as  it 
■ inally  passed  Congress.  The  bold  faced  type  are  the  impor- 
,ant  amendments  that  were  made  to  the  House  bill  m theben- 
ite.  Read  it  carefully  as  it  contains  much  that  is  instructive 

n regard  to  the  issue  of  honest  money. 

the  legal  tender  act. 

An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Issue  of  United  States  Notes,  and 
for  the  Redemption  or  Funding  thereof,  and  for  Fund- 
ing the  Floating  Debt  of  the  United  Slates. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  f 

tivea  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  aH-embled,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  on 
the  credft  of  the  United  States,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  of  United  States  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  payable 
to  toare^  at  L treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such 
^nominations  as  he  may.deem  “P'f 
dollars  each;  Protiidcd,  however, 

notes  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  dfifd  ti 
thorized  to  he  issued  by  the  act  of  July  17  th  1861  , whic^^ 
said  demand  notes  shall  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  prac 
ticable,  and  the  notes  herein  provided  for  substituted  fox 
them-  And,  Provided  further.  That  the  amount  of  the  two 
kinSof  notes  together  shall  at  no  time  exceed  he  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  such  notes  herein 
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authorized  shall  lie  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  inter- 
nal duties,-  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to 
the  United  States,  EXCEPT  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS,  and  of 


all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States,  oi  ev- 
ery kind  whatsoever,  EXCEPT  for  interest  upon  bonds 
and  notes,  which  SHALL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  and  shall 
also  bo  lawful  money  and  a legal-tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except 
duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.  And  any  hol- 
ders of  said  United  States  notes  depositing  any  sum  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  the  assistant 
treasurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the 
holder  an  etjual  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  cou- 
pon or  registered,  as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  isayable 
semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  the 
date  thereof.  And  such  United  States  notes  shall  be  received 
the  same  as  coin,  at  their  par  value,  in  payment  for  any  loans 
that  may  be  hereafter  sold  or  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  may  be  re-issued  from  time  to  time  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  interests  shall  require. 


Section  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fund  the  treasury  notes  and 
floating  debt  of  the  United  States,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  coupon  or  register- 
ed bonds,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  date,  and 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  pay- 
able semi-annually  5 and  the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be 
of  such  denominations,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  as  may  be 
determined  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  dispose  of  such  bonds  at  any 
time  at  the  market  value  thereof,  for  the  coin  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  treasury  notes  that  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be  issued  under  any  former  act  of  Congress,  or  for 
United  States  notes  that  may  be  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of 
the  United  States  held  by  individuals,  corporations,  associa- 
tions, within  the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax* 
ation  by  or  under  State  authority. 
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{Section  5.  A-nd  hs  it  fui'thcr  ciicicted,  That  all  dutiGS 
f n imported  goods  SHALL  he  paid  in  coin,  or  in  notes 
I ayable  on  demand  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued 
and  by  law  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues,  and 
t he  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  special  fund,  and 
£ hall- be  applied  as  follows: 

First.  To  the  payment  IN  COIN  OF  THE  INTER- 
EST ON  THE  BONDS  AND  NOTES  of  the  United  States. 

What  do  you  think  of  t his  amended  bill  i Do  you  believe 
1 hat  the  greenback  could  have  done  others  ise  than  depreci- 
lAe  under  its  provision?  and  do  you  believe  that  coin  could 
. iftve  done  otherwise  than  st'll  at  a premium  ? 

Amasa  Walker,  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that  on 
January  1st,  1861,  the  total  coin  in  the  United  States  “were 
ibout  $79,000,000  of  which  the  banks  of  New  York  held  over 

I me-half.” 

The  total  holdings  of  coin  by  the  Associated  Banks, — 
^^ew  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were,  on  December  7th, 
1861,  $63,165,039,  or  about  80  jwr  cent  of  all  the  coin  in  the 

United  States. 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  bill  as  amended 

1.  It  made  provision  for  the  retirement  of  the  demand 
lotes  that  were  by  law  made  receivable  for  all  debts  due 
:o  the  United  States  the  same  as  coin;  and, 

2.  To  replace  the  demand  notes  with  legal  tender  notes 
that  “shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  excises,  debts 
and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  except 
for  duties  on  imports,  ivhich  shall  he  paid  in  coin;  and, 

3.  That  the  coin  so  jiaid  should  be  set  apart  as  a spe- 
cial fund  and  aj:)2>licd  to  the  paijment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  Lnited  States. 

Now  note  these  facts,  which  may  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  Congressional  Globe,  of  February  20,  1862: 

1.  That  the  bill  made  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  mon- 
ey monger’s  coin  to  the  importer,  so  that  be  could  pay  duties 

on  imported  goods;  and, 

2.  It  omitted  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  coin  to 


the  money-monger  so  that  he  could  have  it  to  again  sell  to 
fSe  importer;  and, 

3 The  following  amendment  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  coin  to  the  money-mongers: 

“Immediately  after  the  clause  last  quoted,  strike  out  the 
words  ‘and  for  all  salaries,  debts,  and  demands  owing  by  tne 
United  States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  assocuations 
within  the  United  States,’  and  insert  ‘and  of  all  claims  and 
demands  against  the  United  States,  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which  shall  be 
paid  in  coin’.  ” 

Do  you  require  a telescope  to  see  the  consjiiracy  of  the 
money-monger’s,  or  can  you  see  it  with  the  naked  eye? 

When  coin  sold  at  a jiremiiim  of  1.85,  that  is,  $2.85  in 
greenbacks  for  $1.00  in  coin,  was  the  value  of  the  coin  “intrin- 
sic,” “inherent,”  or  was  it  statutory  ? 

When  the  soldier  received  $13  in  depreciated  greenbacks 
for  a months’  service,  and  coin  was  selling  at  a premium  of 
1.85,  did  the  soldier  receive  $13  or  only  $4.56  ? 

When^he  money-mongers  collected  6 gold  dollars  from 
Uncle  Samuel  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  and  then 
sold  the  six  gold  dollars  to  an  importer, — who  was  compelled 
to  have  them, — at  a premium  of  1.85,  did  the  money-monger 
receive  6 per  cent  or  did  he  receive  .17  10-100  per  cent  ? 

THADDEUS  STEVENS’  GKEAT  SPEECH, 

Deliveeed  In  The  Hou.se,  Febkuary  20,1862, 

UPON  THE  LEGAIi  TENDER  BILE. 

Mr.  Stevens,  said: — 

“Mr.  Speaker.  I have  a very  few  words  to  say.  I ap- 
proach this  subject  with  more  depression  of  spirit  than  I ever 
before  approached  any  question.  No  personal  motive  or  feel- 
ing influences  me.  I*  have  a melancholy  foreboding  that  w'e 
are  about  to  consummate  a cunningly  devised  scheme,  which 
will  carry  great  injury  and  great  loss  to  all  classes  of  people 
throughout  this  Union,  except  one.  With  my  colleagues,  I be- 
lieve that  no  act  of  legislation  of  this  government  was  ever 
hailed  with  so  much  delight  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Union,  by  every  class  of  people,  without  any 
exception,  as  this  bill  which  r^e  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
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C ongratulations  from  all  classes — merchants,  traders,  manu- 
fiicturers,  mechanics  and  laborers — poured  in  uphn  us  froin. 
ail  quarters.  The  boards  of  trade  from  B')ston,  New  York, 
C incinnatti,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  ap- 
^ roved  its  provisions  and  urged  its  passage  as  it  was.  1 have 
a dispatch  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnatti,  sent 
t ) the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  him  to  me,  urging 
t le  speedy  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  It  was 
t -lie  there  was  a doleful  sound  came  up  from  the  caverns  of 
t le  bullion  brokers  and  saloons  of  the  associated  banks.  Their 
c ishiers  and  agents  were  soon  on  the  ground  and  persuaded 
t le  Senate,  with  but  little  deliberation,  to  mangle  and  destroy 
T 'hat  it  had  cost  the  House  months  to  digest,  consider  and 
j ass.  They  fell  upon  the  bill  in  hot  haste,  and  so  disfigured 
find  deformed  it,  that  its  very  father  would  not  know  it.  In- 
stead of  being  a benificent  and  invigorating  measure,  it  is  now 
j ositively  mischievous.  It  has  all  the  bad  qualities  that  its 
e nemies  charged  in  the  original  bill,  and  nCne  of  its  benefits, 
] t now  creates  money,  and  by  its  very  terms  declares  it  a 
( epreciated  currency.  It  makes  two  classes  of  money — 
c ne  for  the  banks  and  brokers,  and  another  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  discriminates  between  the  rights  of  different  classes 
c f creditors,  allowing  the  rich  capitalist  to  demand  gold,  and 
compelling  the  ordinary  lender  of  money  on  individual  secur- 
i ,y  to  receive  notes  which  the  Government  had  ^purposely 
( iscredited.  * * * * But  now  comes  the  main  clause, 

i dl  classes  of  people  shall  take  these  notes  at  par  for  every  ar- 
t icle  of  trade  or  contract,  unless  they  have  money  enough  to 
1 0 buy  United  States  bonds,  and  then  they  shall  bo  paid  in 
j 'old.  Who  is  that  favored  class  ? The  banks  and  brokers 
Mid  nobody  else.” 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

“The  great  debt  that  capitalists  will  see  to  it  is  made  out 
( f the  war,”  says  the  infamous  Haszard  Circular,  “must  be 

7 V 

i .sed  as  a means  to  control  the  volume  of  monev.  To  accom- 
jilish  this,  bonds  must  be  used  as  a banking  basis.” 

“The  bank  delegates  and  other  prominent  persons,” says 
] lolles’  Financial  History,  “ approved  the  huinching  of  the 
National  Banking  System,  at  their  meetinc:  with  Mr.  Chase. 


V 
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January  15th  1862,  and  on  February  25th,  1863,  “An  Act  to 
Provide  a National  Currency,  Secured  by  a Pledge  of  United 
States  Stocks,  and  to  Provide  for  the  Circulation  and  Redemp- 
tion thereof,”  became  a law  and  by  it  was  established  the 
“finest  banking  sytem — for  the  banker — the  world  ever  saw. 

The  principal  features  Of  the  “National  Bank  Act”,  are: 

(13  Statutes  at  Large,  page  99.) 

1.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  form 

an  association  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
banking,  under  the  National  Banking  Law. 

2.  The  capital  shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000. 

3.  The  Association  shall  transfer  and  deliver  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  any  United  States  registered 
bonds,  bearing  interest,  and  shall  receive  in  return  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  “ninety  per  cent  of  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  circulating  notes 
of  different  denominations,  in  blank,  and  such  association  is 
authorized  to  circulate  them  the  same  as  money. 

4.  ^rhe  notes  so  issued  shall  be  received  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public 
lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  Che  C nited  States,  except  for  du- 
ties on  imports;  and  also  for  all  salaries,  and  other  debts 
and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  associations  within  the  United  States,  except  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

6.  The  banking  association  shall  pay  a tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  the-  average  amount  Ot  its  notes  in  circulation. 

6.  The  banks  may  become  depositaries  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

7.  The  Legal  Tender  Act,  exempts  all  stocks,  bonds  or 
securities  of  the  United  States  held  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations  within  the  United  States,  from  taxation 
by  or  under  State,  Municipal  or  local  authority. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  illustrating  the  operation  of 
the  National  Bank  system,  let  us  organize  the  Calamity  Na- 
tional Bank,  capital  |10(),000,  and  begin  business  July  1, 1864 : 

The  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  on  taking  an  inventory 
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of  their  available  cash,  find  that  they  possess,  just  $35,087  72 
in  coin,  but  as  duties  on  imported  goods  must  be  paid  in  coin 
they  sell  the  coin  to  the  importer  at  a premium  of  1.85  which 
nets  the  projectors  of  the  Calamity  National  Bank  $100,000  in, 
non-interest  bearing  greenbacks.  The  greenbacks  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Treasurer  and  exchanged  for  $100,000  of  United 
States,  6 per  cent,  gold  interest  bearing  bonds,  the  interest 
on  which  is  payable  semi-annually  in  advance, — the  people 
have  $100,000  less  money  to  do  business  with,  and  $100,000 
more  to  pay  interest  upon, — and  which  are  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  The  bond  is  then  deposited  with  Il^ncle  Samuel  as  se- 
curity, who  authorizes  the  Comjitroller  of  the  Currency  ts 
issue  to  the  Calamity  National  Bank,  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  par  value  of  the  $100,000  bond  in  national  bank  notes — 
money — which  he  does  by  giving  the  Calamity  National 
Bank,  $90,000  in  cash,  which  the  Calamity  National  Bank  can 
“circulate  the  same  as  money.”  For  the  use  of  this  money  the 
Calamity  National  Bank  pays  Uncle  Samuel  “a  tax  of  one  per 
cent,”  or  one  cent  for  each  dollar,  and  the  Calamity  National 
Bank  may  loan  it  to  the  business  (?)  men  for  a tax  of  10  per 
cent,  or  ten  cents  for  each  dollar.  The  coin  received  for 
interest  upon  the  bond  is  sold  to  the  importer  at  a premium 
of  1.85,  which  makes  the  interest  received  from  Uncle  Samuel 
amount  to  .17  1-10  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  will  show  what  the  “finest  banking 
system  the  world  ever  saw”  did  for  the  Calamity  National 
Bank,  that  started  in  business  with  .$35,087  72  in  coin  in  1864: 


COIN.  I GKEnNBAOKH. 

July  1, 1864,  Coin  to 

start  with 087  72.  .sold  to  an  importer  .$100,000  00 

Six  per  cent  coin  in- 
terest on  bond  for 

six  months 8,000  00,  .sold  to  an  importer  for  8,5.50  00 

and  converted  into  Uni- 
ted State.s  bonds 


on  which  is  paid  coin 

interest  for  6 months  256  50.  .which  is  sold  to  an  im- 
porter for 607  90 

and  is  converted  into  6 
per  cent  bonds. 
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Jan.  1,  1865,  interest  in 
coin  on  |1(K),(M)0  for 

six  months .8,000  00  sold  to  an  importer  for  7,110  00 

Total  coin .$41,:844  72  Total  greenbacks  $116.267  90 

$6,256  .50  in  coin  for  interest  $16,267  90  in  greenbacks  for 
on  i5.85,087  72  in  coin,  nearly  interest  on  .$100,000 — 15  26-UHj 
18  per  cent.  per  cent. 

In  the  Congressional  Globe,  December,  1865,  page  75, 
may  be  found  the  following: — 

Resolved,  That  this  House  cordially  concurs  in  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  necessity 

of  a contraction  of  the  curreucv,  with  a view  to  as  early  a re- 

. *■  ' » 

sumption  of  specie  payments  as  the  business  interests  of  t he 
country  will  jjermit. 

This  resolution  means,  that  the  .$116,267  90  whi<*h  the 
Calamity  National  Bank  had  received  from  the  importer  in 
greenbacks  in  exchange  for  .$41,344  72  in  coin,  and  which  had 
been  converted  into  United  States  six  per  cent  gold  bearing 
bonds,  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  which  signifies  a clear  profit  lo 
the  Calamity  National  Bank  of  $74,923  18  on  the  transaction. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IS  UNCLE  SAMUEL  A PAWNBROKER? 

Is  Uncle  Samuel  a pawnbroker  ? Well,  that  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  class  of  people  that  have  collateral  to  put 
up.  If  it  is  a national  banking  association,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  money  for  usury,  that  have  United  States 
bonds  to  jiut  up  as  collateral.  Uncle  Samuel  is  a pawnbroker, 
and  will  loan  the  national  banking  association,  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  ]3ar  value  of  the  collateral  put  up,  at  an  expense  to  the 
national  banking  association  of  one  cent  for  each  dollar  loaned, 
but,  if  it  is  a farmer’s  assotnatioK,  or  a mechanic’s  association, 
or  a manufacturing  association,  organized  for  the  purjiose  of 
creating  wealth,  that  have  United  States  registered  bonds  to 
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put  up  as  collateral,  Uncle  Samuel  is  not  a pawnbroker.  But 
the  national  banking  association  may  loan  the  farmer’s  asso- 
ciation, or  the  mechanic’s  association,  or  the  manufacturing 
asscxjiation  the  same  money  which  Uncle  Samuel  had  loaned 
them  for  one  cent  for  one  dollar,  for  ten  <;ents  for  one  dollar. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  account  of  Uncle  Samuel  appears 
on  the  Calamity  National  Bank’s  ledger,  after  the  deposit  of 
$100,000  six  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  return*  by  Uncle  Samuel 
to  the  Calamity  National  Bank  of  ninety  j>er  cent  of  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds  in  national  bank  currency, — cash. 


Ur. 


UNCLE  SAMUEL  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE 
CALAMITY  NATIONAL  BANK. 


Cr. 


i'o  bonds  deposited  to  By  national  bank 

secure  circulation. . 3100,000  notes-OASH- ret’d. . $90,000 

CASH  OUT  OF  USE  ....  10,000 

Balanced.  $100,000  Balanced.  ~$B)070()0 


It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Calamity  National  «Bank 
after  having  loaned  Uncle  Samuel  $100,000  for  30  years  at  6 
per  cent,  have  $90,000  to  loan  the  dear  people  at  from  8 per 
cent  to  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  Calamity  National  Bank 
have  within  $10,000  of  as  much  money  as  when  they  purchas- 
ed the  $100,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  that  the  Calamity  Na- 
tional Bank  has  been  established  with  a capital  of  $100,000, 
and,  that  it  has  been  accomplished  with  an  outlay  of  only 
$10,000  in  cash,  and  “financiering.” 

The  interest  account  of  Uncle  Samuel  s hows  the  following : 

Ur.  UNCLE  SAMUEL  TO  THE  CALAMITY  NATIONAL  BANK . Cr. 


I'o  one  per  cent  tax  on 
.$90,000  circulation 

— MONEY  BETUBNED 

“ Balance  to  profit 
and  loss  account 

Balanced 


By  six  per  cent  inter- 
$900  est  on  $100,000  bond  $6,000 


.yoo 

$67090 


$G,000 


Now,  is  it  not  a fact,  that  Uncle  Samuel  is  actually  pay- 
ing $6,000  in  coin  worth  $17,100  in  greenbacks  for  the  use' of 
$10,000  in  greenbacks?  And,  is  it  not  also  a fact,  that  the 
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Calamity  National  Bank  has  $190,000  of  money  loaned  and  to 
loan,  as  follows: 

Cash  loaned  to  Uncle  Samuel $100,000 

National  bank  currency  to  loan  business  men  90,000 

$190,000 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  the  Calamity  National  Ban  k 
obtains  a double  rate  of  interest,— 6 per  cent  from  Uncle  Sam- 
uel, and  from  the  business  men,  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

The  following  table  from  page  93,  Report  of  the  Comj). 
troller  of  the  Currency,  for  1893,  may  prove  interesting:— 
STATEMENT  SHOWING  PKOFITS  UPON  CIRCULATION  NOTES 

BASED  UPON  A DEPOSIT  OF 

$100,000  Bonds,  October  31, 1893.— 6 Per  Cents. 

100,000  sixes  at  105.5945  premium,  interest  $6  000 

Circulation,  90  per  cent  on  par  value . . $90,000  00 
Loanable  circulation  at  6 per  cent.  . . . 5,400 


11,400 

900  00 
45  00 
7 50 
3 00 
7 00 

1,307  78  $2270  28 


Gross  receipts 

Ueduct- — - 

1 per  cent  tax  on  circulation 

Annual  cost  of  redemption 

Cost  of  plates  for  circulation 

Express  charges 

Agents’  fees 

Sinking  fund  re-invested  semi-an- 
nually to  liquidate  premium .... 


Netr^eipts. $9,129  72 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  net  receipts 
are  over  9 per  cent,  after  deducting  agents’  fees,  express  char- 
ges, etc.  Had  the  Comptroller  included  in  this  statement 
the  salaries  of  the  president,  cashier,  book-keeper,  janitor,  and 
postage,  he  might  have  shown  that  a national  bank  with 
$100,000  loaned  to  Uncle  Samuel  at  6 per  cent,  and  $90,000 
loaned  to  business  ( ?)  men  at  ten  per  cent,  discounted,  were 
actually  losing  money. 

Uid  you  ever  borrow  any  “loanable  circulation”  from  a 
bank  at  6 per  cent  ? 
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The  following  may  prove  instructive: — 

TBEAStTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenot. 

Washington,  1).  C.  Nov.  19,  1894, 

Sir: — 

Since  the  acknowledgment  of  your  re<iuest  of  Noy.  4th,  1 
have  had  prepared  a statement  showing  the  annual  dividends 
and  net  earnings  of  national  banks  from  March  1869  to  March 
1894  (banks  were  not  called  upon  for  this  information  prior 
to  1869  ) from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  capital  and 
surplus,  for  the  25  years,  were  $522,779,944  and  $149,931,- 
336,  respectively.  The  average  amount  of  dividends  was 
$44,355,814,  and  net  earnings,  $55,237,454.  The  average 

dividend  rate  was  8.5  percent.  Very  respectfully, 

O.  P.  Tucker, 

Deputy  and  Acting  Comptroller 

Wishing  further  information  regarding  the  above  figures 
and  also  a statement  showing  the  gross  earnings  of  national 
banks,  I wrote  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  NOv.  21, 1894, 

and  received  in  reply  the  following : — 

“ In  reply  you  are  respectfully  advised  that  the  figures 
quoted,  namelv:  $44,355,814  and  $55,237,454  are  the  average 
amounts  of  dividends  and  net  earnings  (expenses  having  been 
charged  off)  of  national  banka  for  the  Ifst  twenty-five  years 
will  be  shown  approximately  by  the  multiplication  of  the  fig- 
ures given  by  25,  the  number  of  years  covered  by  the  reports.” 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that: 

«55  237  454  multiplied  by  25  equals  $1,380,936,350. 
To  which  let  us  add  the  surplus  fund  247,122,908. 


Total  net  profits  for  25  years $1,638,059,258 . 


On  pages  448  to  454  Report  on  the  Finances  for  1893, 

may  be  found  the  following: 

Gross  earnings  of  national  banks  Sept.  1, 

1892  to  Sept.  1,  1893 $151,694,722. 

Net  earnings  of  national  banks  Sept.  1,  «««  7^0 

1892  to  Sept.  1,  1893 $68,750,952. 


Dividends  paid  by  national  banks  Sept.  1 , 

1892  to  Sept'.  1,  1893 

Expenses  and  taxes  paid  by  national  banks 
Sept.  1,  1892  to  Sept.  1,  1893 


$49,663,195. 

$60,908,783. 


▼ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  of  national  banks  du- 
• iug  the  past  25  years  has  averaged  $522,779,944,  and  ujion 
this  investment  they  have  cleared  $1,638,059,258.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  gross  earnings  of  national  banks  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1893  amounted  to  the  enormoue 
sum  of  1151,694,772,  and  this  uiion  an  investment  of  $681,- 
pi)d,C)78,  e(jnal  to  about  25  }3er  cent.  If  we  allow  25  per  cent 
< s the  ratio  of  earnings  to  the  average  capital— $522,779,944 
-we  find  the  gross  earnings  of  national  banks  for  25  years 
to  have  been  ^ $3,269,374,650.  We  also  find  that  during 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  national  banks,  they  have  jiaid 
the  government  “a  tax  of  one  per  cent”  u^xm  tLir  circula- 
tiftn,  amounting  to  $74,113,901;  or  in  other  words,  the  nation- 
al banking  associations  have  paid  the  government — the  peo- 
ple $74,113,901,  for  permission  to  legally  rob  the  American 

people— the  government— of  over  three  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  their  wealth. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HOW  NATIONAL  BANKERS  CAN  EAT  THEIR  CAKE 

AND  STILL  HAVE  THE  CAKE. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Finances,  for  1892,  page  xxxv,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,- Charles  Foster,— recommended 
that  “ national  banks  be  allowed  to  issue  circulating  notes 
equal  to  the  par  value  Of  the  bonds  held  to  secure  circulation.” 

In  the  Report  on  the  Finances,  for  1893,  pagexxxvi,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,— John  G.  Carlisle,— recommended 
that  “national  banks  be  allowed  to  issue  circulating  notes 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  held  to  secure  circulation,” 
and  that  “ the  tax  on  circulation  be  reduced  to  | of  1 per  cent.” 

If  the  foregoing  recommendations  are  acted  upon  and 
become  a law,  would  it  not  mean  that  the  national  banker 
could  eat  his  cake  and  still  have  the  cake  ? And  would 
not  the  Calamity  National  Bank  be  in  about  this  position : 
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Dr. 


UNOL.E  SAMUEL  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  TUB 
CALAMITY  NATIONAL  BANK. 


To  bonds  deposited  By  national  bank 

to  secure  circula-  notes-money- 

tion S100,000  returned $100,000 

Now,  if  the  Calamity  National  Bank  loans  Uncle  SamueJ 
$100,000  at  6 per  cent,  and  then  on  the  deposit  of  the  $100,^ 
000  note,— which  Uncle  Samuel  had  given  for  the  $100,000,^ 
with  himself  as  security,  he  issues  and  loans  to  the  Calam- 
ity National  Bank,  $100,000  in  national  currency,  which  the 
Calamity  National  Bank  can  loan,  or  use  for  the  purchase 
of  more  bonds,  and  continues  to  pay  interest  upon  the  note, 

on  what  is  Uncle  Samuel  paying  interest? 

Will  some  wise  and  mighty  financier  tell  the  dear  people 

the  difference  between  the  national  banking  scheme  and  the 
following  scheme; — 

Five  men  own  and  operate  a stove  foundry,  and  accumu- 
late 1,000  stoves  valued  at  $1  each. 

Uncle  Samuel  is  in  the  market  for  stoves  of  this  kind 

and  the  five  stove  men  sell  and  ship  to  Uncle  Samuel  the  1,000 
stoves. 

Uncle  Samuel  receives  the  stoves,  and  as  the  five  stove 
men  do  not  need  the  money,  they  agree  to  accept  Uncle  Sam- 
uel’s note  due  in  30  years,  bearing  6 per  cent  interest  which 

is  payable  (quarterly  and  in  advance. 

Uncle  Samuel  signs  the  note  and  delivers  it  to  the  fiv® 

stove  men  and  also  hands  them  the  firs^:  quarter’s  interest,  .$15. 

The  five  stove  men  having  no  place  in  which  to  keep  the 
note  where  it  would  be  secure.  Uncle  Samuel  kindly  Offers  to 
care  for  it  for  them,  and  to  promptly  remit  the  interest,  and  if 
they  so  desire,  he  will  return  to  the  n ninety  per  cent  of 
the  par  value  of  the  note  in  stoves  of  the  same  pattern 
and  value  as  he  had  received  from  them,  if  they  will  pay  him 
“a  tax  of  one>per  cent,”  or  one  cent  for  each  stove  returned. 

To  this  arrangement  the  five  stove  men  agree,  and  Uncle 
Samuel  returns  to  the  five  stove  men  900  stoves  of  exactly  the 
lame  size,  weight,  finish  and  value  as  those  which  he  had  pur 
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chased  from  them,  and  informs  them  tnat  they  may  proceed 
to  do  business  by  loaning  the  stoves  to  the  dear  people  who 
have  no  stoves  at  an  interest  charge  of  ten  per  cent  or  10 
cents  each. 

Now,  if  Uncle  Samuel  buys  1,000  stoves  from  the  five 
stove  men  and  gives  his  note  therefor,  then  returns  to  the 

Sive  stove  men  900  of  the  same  stoves  that  he  had  but  a few 
lours  before  purchased,  and  for  which  he  had  given  his  note 
bearing  interest,  due  in  thirty  years,  is  it  not  a fact,  that  Un- 
cle Samuel  is  paying  interest  on  900  stoves  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  the  five  stove  men?  and,  ivould  not  the  account  of 
Uncle  Samuel  and  the  five  stove  men  be  as  follows; — 


UNCLE  SAMUEL  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  FIVE  STOVE  MEN. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

To  1,000  stoves  @ $1  ea 

$1,000 

By  900  stoves  ret’d  @ $1 
“ Stoves  out  of  use. . 

$900 

100 

Balanced 

$1,000 

Balanced 

$1,000 

To  1 per  cent  tax  on 

900  stoves 

To  balance,  profit. . . 

$ 9 
.51 

By  6 per  cent  on  $1,000 

$60 

Balanced 

$60 

Balanced 

|60 

Now,  is  it  not  true,  that  under  such  an  arrangement.  Un- 
cle Samuel  would  pay  the  five  stove  men  .$51  for  the  privilege 
of  storing  .$100  worth  of  stoves  and  the  promissory  note  he 
had  given  in  settlement  for  the  stoves? 

What  would  you  think  of  a man  that  would  liorrow  1,000 
stoves,  give  his  note  for  them  bearing  6 per  cent  interest,  then 
destroy  the  stoves,  and  on  the  deposit  of  the  note  which  he 
had  given  for  the  stoves,  with  himself,  would  make  and  re- 
turn to  the  same  men  from  whom  he  had  bought  the  stoves, 
900  stoves  of  the  same  pattern,  weight  and  value,  for  “a  tax 
of  1 per  cent”  or  one  cent  each? 

Would  you  not  think  such  a fool  man  would  need  a 
guardian,  and  need  one  bad  ? 

If  you  think  such  a consummate  fool  of  a man  would 
need  a guardian,  what  do  think  of  Uncle  Samuel, — the  people 
— who  will  borrow  from  an  association  of  money-mongers 
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^1U0,0C0  of  his  own  nou-intereBi hearing  uoies,  anU  give  in  v-\  - 
change  therefor,  his  promissory  notes  bearing  G per  cent  goUl 
interest,  duo  in  00  years,  and  then  on  the  deposit  with  him  l>y 
the  association  of  money-mongers  the  interest  bearing  note  as 
cullaLoral,  ho  signs  and  guarantees  ,|90,000  worth  of  promis- 
Borv  notes  and  loans  them  to  the  associated  money -mongers 
for  one  cent  for  each  dollar  and  authorizes  the  association  t 
circulate  thorn  “the  same  as  money”? 

Funny,  ain’t  it,  that  the  United  States, — the  peoiho, 
have  power  to  issue  money,  make  it  receivable  in  all  payments 
and  give  it  to  a banker  to  circulate  at  a cost  of  one  cent 
for  each  dollar,  and  then,  when  the  people  who  have  issued 
and  made  it  “ the  best  money  we  have  ever  had,”  want  to  use 
it,  they  must  borrow  it  from  the  banker — to  whom  they  had 
issued" it  for  1 per  cent— and  pay  the  banker  from  8 per  cent 
to  as  much  as  his  conscience  (if  he  has  any)  will  allow,  for 


its  use? 

Did  you  ever  think  of  it,  that  when  you  go  to  a bank  to 
borrow  money,  that  nine  out  of  ten  times  you  merely  borrow 
the  bank’s  credit,  and  that  you  pledge  your  wealth  ? 

The  bank  loans  you  that  which  has  cost  them  practically 
nothing,  and  you  actually  pay  the  bank  from  6 to  60  per  cent 
for  the  privilege  of  pledging  them,  your  wealth. 

Now,  is  it  not  a fact,  that  the  banker  takes  pay-  for  the  , 
use  of  capital  which  you  have  furnished?  And,  is  it  not  . 
also  a fact,  that  in  99  instances  out  of  100  the  banker  merely 
records  in  your  bank  book  that  you  are  entitled  to  the  use 
of,  say  $100,  and  that  for  the  use  ol  this  credit,  you  pledge 
your  wealth  to  an  amount  many  times  greater  than  the  val- 
ue of  the  credit  ? 

Is  not  banking,  then,  only  a scheme  on  the  part  of  the 
bankers  to  receive  a portion  of  your  wealth  in  exchange  foi 
their  unsecured  credit, — the  exchange  of  secured  promissory 
notes  for  unsecured  credit  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  right  here,  how  are  the  people  bene- 
fitted  by  the  use  of  a money,  which,  the  Constitution  says, 
“Congress  (the  people)  shall  have  power  to  coin,  and  regulate 
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the  value  thereof,”  which  must  be  put  fn  circulation  througn 
the  mediumship  of  a banking  corporation? 

Suppose  you  go  to  a bank  and  make  arrangements  for  a 
loan  of  $100.  The  bank  accepts  your  note  secured  by  a pledge 
of  your  wealth  for  $loo,  and  lets  you  have  $98  for  90  days. 
Now  is  it  not  a fact,  that,  when  you  pay  the  loan  that  you  are 
t $2,  and  that  you  have  no  more  money  in  circulation  than 
11  had  prior  to  making  the  loan  90  days  before,  and  is  not 
e bank  $2  richer  because  of  the  transaction,  and  you  or 
some  one  else  just  $2  poorer?  When  the  money  is  returned 
to  the  bank,  it  must  again  be  borrowed  from  the  bank  before 
it  can  be  put  in  “circulation”.  Now,  honor  bright,  how  much 
longer  do  you  think  this  borrowing  process  can  be  kept  up 
and  the  people  have  any  wealth  left  ? 

If  you  don’t  believe  the  national  banking  system  is  “the 
finest  system  the  world  ever  saw,” — for  the  banker,  let  us  see 
what  a few  enterprising  financiers  can  do  under  the  present 
national  banking  laws,  if  they  felt  so  disposed : 

Five  persons  meet  and  incorporate  as  the  First  National 
Bank;  procure  $50,000  worth  of  bonds;  deposit  the  bonds 
with  the  treasurer  at  Washington;  receive  $45,000  in  circula- 
ting notes— money ; put  up  a gilt  sign  “ First  National  Bank”; 
receive  deposits  from  business  men  and  others  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000;  take  $5,000  of  the  deposits,  add  it  to  the  $45,000 
circulating  notes  and  procure  $50,000  more  bonds;  get  anoth- 
er charter  for  the  “Second  National  Bank”;  deposit  the  bonds 
with  the  treasurer  at  Washington,  and  receive  $45,000  of  new 
national  bank  currency— money ; put  up  a large  gilded  sign : 
“ Second  National  Bank” ; receive  deposits  from  business  men 
and  others  to  the  amount  of  $10,000;  take  $5,000  of  the  de- 
positors’ money  and  the  $45,000  of  national  bank  notes,  pro- 
cure $50,000  worth  of  bonds;  get  a charter  for  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank ; deposit  the  bonds  with  the  treasurer  at  Wash- 
ington ; receive  $45,ooo  of  crispy  new  money ; put  up  a great 
big  gilt  sign : “ Third  National  Bank,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  until  the  bonds  are  exhausted,  then  get  the 
fbe  Seoretarj  of  the  Tre^ury  to  issue  more  be»ds  for 
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purpose  of  replenishing  the  gold  reserve;  tuen  taKe  ttie  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  treasury  for  redemption;  with  the  gold  re- 
ceived at  one  window  you  can  exchange  it  for  5 per  cent  gold 
bonds  at  the  next  window,  and  with  the  bonds  so  received  the 
finest  banking  system  the  world  ever  saw,” — for  the  banker 
can  be  made  perpetual. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Salmom  P.  Chase  said : — ^ 

“My  agency  in  procuring  the  ])assage  of  the  NatiomH 
Banking  Act,  was  the  greatest  financnal  mistake  of  my  lif^ 
It  has  built  up  a monopoly  that  affects  every  interest  in  the 
country.  It  should  be  repealed.  But  before  this  can  be  ac- 
complished the  people  will  be  arrayetl  on  one  side  and  the 
banks  on  the  other  in  such  a contest  as  we  have  never  seen 
in  this  country”  ? 

Outstanding  Cieculation  and  Amount  of  Tax  Paid  on  the 
Same,  Dividends  and  Net  Eaenings  of  National  Banks 
Each  Yeae  Since  1870. 


Circulatiou 

Tax  Paid  on 

lear. 

Outstanding. 

Circulation. 

1870.  1 

it:299,629,322 

«12, 949,744 

1871. 

306,307,672  j 

2,987,021 

1872. 

331,441,585 

3,193,570 

1873. 

347,066,898 

3,353,186 

1874. 

i 350,848,236 

3,404,483 

1875. 

: 354,128,250 

i 3,283,450 

1876. 

346,479,756 

3,091,795 

1877. 

321,595,606 

2,900,957 

1878. 

321,672,505 

2,948,047 

1879. 

, 323,791,674 

3,009,647 

1880. 

i 342,387,336 

3,153,635 

1881. 

i 344,355,203 

3,121,374 

1882. 

’ 362,421,988 

3.190,981 

1883. 

362,651,169 

3,132,006 

1884. 

350,482,828 

3,024,668 

1885. 

329,158,623 

2,794,584 

1886. 

; 317,443,454 

2,592.021 

1887. 

296,771,981 

2,044,922 

1888.  , 

268,398,878 

1,616,127 

1889. 

233,660,027 

1,410,331 

1890. 

197,230,405 

1,254,839 

1891. 

177,287,846 

1.216,104 

1892. 

173,078,585 

1,331,287 

1893. 

j 

174,404,424 

1,443,489 

Total 

62,448,279 

Dividends, 

|4;3,246,926 
4;3, 285,499 
45, 085, 105 
48,659,850 
48,959,027 
40,679,123 
40,129,966 
4 1,867,898 
41,109,506 
35,500,277 
35,523,140 
37,167,717 
30,415,069 
40,661,656 
41,476,383 
40,609,318 
41,484,132 
49.295,729 
45,092,427 
46,736,524 
40,575,355 
60.677,893 
60,673,089 
51,338,010 

■^27137,513^ 


Net  Earnings. 

% 

I 158,228,118. 
j 54,056,047. 
64,317,850. 

62.599.369. 
62,666,120. 
59,172,818. 
61,898,138. 
40,133,193. 
32,220,724. 
28,337,553. 
38,025,984. 
48,485,271. 
66,254,415. 
52,669,569. 
54,568,978. 
45,969,121. 
49,276,961. 
69,611,514. 

65.409.370. 
67,869,081. 
69,758,915. 
76,952.998. 
69,980,730. 

i 68,385,633. 

1,326,848,470 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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FROM  PROSPERITY  TO  BANKRUPTCY. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hugh 
McCulloch,  for  1865,  to  Congress,  may  be  found  the  follow- 

,ing 

“The  country  as  a whole,  notwithstanding  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  the  draft  upon  labor,  is,  by  its  greatly  developed 
resources  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  in  1857.  The  people 
are  now  comparatively  free  from  debt.” 

“There  is  an  immense  volume  of  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion.” 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  trade  is  carried  on  more 
largely  for  cash,  than  ever  was  the  case  previous  to  1861,  and 
that  there  is  a much  greater  demand  for  money  than  there 
would  be  if  sales  were  made,  as  heretofore,  on  credit.” 

“So  far  as  individual  indebtedness  is  regarded,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  much  less 
in  debt  than  in  jirevious  years.” 

Here  we  have  admissions  from  high  authority,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  practically  out  of 
debt,  and  that  they  were  doing  business  on  a cash  basis. 

Nearly  everyone  knows,  thkt  in  1863,  1864,  1865  and 
1866,  business  of  all  kinds  was  prosperous;  that  the  farmer 
was  prosperous;  that  the  mechanic  was  prosperous;  in  fact, 
every  one  was  prosperous,  as  one  may  see  from  the  number 
of  commercial  failures  which  were  in  1863,  495;  in  1864,  520; 
ill  1865,  530  and  in  1866,  632. 

What,  then,  has  caused  the  change  in  the  country’s  con- 
dition from  prosperity  in  1865,  to  misery  and  poverty  in 
1894? 

THE  CONTRACTION  OF  CURRENCY,  has  been 
the  cause  and  nothing  else.  Our  money  has  been  contracted 
from  $67.26  per  capita  in  1865,  to  $3.78  per  capita  in  1893. 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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urv,  March  7,  1865,  and  in  a speech  at  I’ort  Wayne,  Ind.,  a 
few  days  later  said : — 

“We  have  a circulating  medium  altogether  larger  than  is 
needed  for  legitimate  business.  If  Congress  shall,  early  in 
the  approaching  session,  authorize  the  funding  of  legal  ten- 
der notes,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  resolutely,  we  shall 
probably  reach  specie  payments  without  serious  embarass- 
ment  to  legitimate  business.” 

April  4,  1865,  IMr.  McCulloch  wrote  to  Henry  C.  Carey: 

— “You  will  perceive  by  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  on  the  1st,  instant,  that  the  government  circulation 
has  not  been  diminished.  Whether,  or  to  what  extent  this 
circulation  will  be  reduced,  depends  upon  circumstances  that 
cannot  now  be  clearly  foreseen.  I have  been,  and  am  still  of 
the  opinion,  that  it  must  be  curtailed.”— Bolles’  Financial 
History. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Finances,  for  1865,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
said: — 

“There  is  an  immense  volume  of  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion, which  must  be  contracted.  The  expansion  has  now 
reached  such  a point  as  to  be  aboslutely  oppressive  to  a large 
portion  of  the  people  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  diminishing 
labor,  and  is  becoming  subversive  of  good  morals.”  * * 

“There  is  no  fact  more  manifest,  than  that  the  plethora 
undermining  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  en- 
couraging waste  and  extravagance.  The  remedy,  and  the 
only  remedy  within  the  control  of  Congi'ess  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary,  to  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  the 
currency. 

“It  is  also  true,  that  there  is  a larger  demand  than  for- 
merly for  money  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  for  the  2:»ay- 
ment  of  oijeratives”,  says  the  Secretary,  “but,  making  the 
most  liberal  allowance  for  the  increased  wholesome  demand 
arising  from  these  causes  and  from  the  advance  of  the  coun- 
try in  business  and  population,  it  is  apparent  that  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  is  altogether  excessive.” 

“8o  far  as  individual  indebtedness  is  regarded,”  ctmtinues 
Mr.  McCulloch,  “it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  much  less  in  debt  thaii  they  have  been 
in  ju’evious  years.” 

In  this  same  report,  the  Secretary  recommended:  “That 
the  Secretary  be  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  sell  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  a rate  not  exceeding  6 
per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  not  only  the  compound 
interest  notes,  but  the  United  States  Notes,”  and  then 
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added:  “In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  process  of  con- 

traction cannot  be  injuriously  rajaid.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is,  to  establish  the  policy  of  contraction.” 

April  12th,  1866,  Congress  passed  a law  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds  and  wdth  the  proceeds 
retire  treasury  notes  and  other  obligations— greenbacks. 
— 14  Statutes  at  Large,  31. 

On  December  4th,  1866,  E.  G.  Spaulding,  a banker  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  wrote  Mr.  McCulloch,  as  follows: — 

“Y’’ou,  no  doubt,  now,  to  a certain  extent  have  control  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and  I think  you  will,  of  necessi- 
ty contract  moderately,  so  as  to  preserve  a tolerable  easy 
money  market.  There  may  be  occasional  sj^asms  of  tightness 
for  money,  but  generally,  I shall  look  for  jjlenty  of  money  for 
at  least  one  year  to  come.” 


Abraham  Lincoln,  said: — 

“If  a government  enacted  a debt  with  a certain  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  and  then  contracted  the  volume  of 
money  before  the  debt  was  paid,  it  is  the  most  hen  ions  crime 
a government  could  commit  against  the  peoj^le.” 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said; — 

“It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  during  the  late  civil  war 
the  activity  of  the  workshops  and  factories,  mines  and  ma- 
chinery, shi^jyards,  railroads  and  canals  of  the  loyal  states, 
caused  by  the  issue  of  legal  tender  currency  constituted  an 
inexhaustable  fountain  of  strength  to  the  national  cause.” 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  created  Au- 
gust 15,  1876,  made  a report  March  2d,  1877,  in  which  the 
following  may  be  found: — 

“That  the  disasters  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  caused  by  de- 
creasing money  and  falling  prices,  and  that  the  recovery 
therefrom  and  the  comparative  prosperity  which  followed 
the  discovery  of  America  were  due  to  an  increasing  supjjly 
of  the  precious  metals  and  rising  prices,  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising or  unreasonable  when  the  noble  functions  of  money 
are  considered.  Money  is  the  great  instrument  of  association 
the  very  fiber  of  social  organizism,  the  vitalizing  force  of  in- 
dustry, the  protoplasm  of  civilization  and  as  esential  to  its  ex- 
istence as  oxygen  is  to  animal  life.  Without  money  civiliza- 
tion could  not  have  a beginning,  and  with  a diminishing  sup- 
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ply  it  must  languish,  and  unless  relieved  finally  perish.”  ^ 

“Falling  prices,  misery  and  destitution  are  inseperable 
companions.  It  is  universally  conceeded  that  falling  prices 
:‘esult  from  the  contraction  of  the  money  volume.” — 

Jnited  States  Monetary  Commission  Ke;x)rt,  Vol.  1,  p.  50. 

David  Hume  said : — 

“Falling  prices,  misery  and  destitution  are  inseperable  ■ 

•ompanions.  The  disasters  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  caused  I 

jy  decreasing  money  and  falling  prices.  VVith  the  increase  ■ 

>f  money,  labor  and  industry  gain  new  life.”  ■ 

John  C.  Calhoun  said: — 

“Place  the  money  power  in  the  hands  of  a combination 
)f  a few  individuals,  and  they,  by  expanding  or  contracting 
:he  currency,  may  raise  or  sink  prices  at  pleasure,  and  by  ^ 4 

purchasing  when  at  the  greatest  depression  and  selling  when 
it  the  greatest  elevation,  may  command  ti  e whole  property 
ind  industry  of  the  community.  The  banking  system  con- 
3entrates  and  places  this  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
control  it.  Never  was  an  engine  better  calculated  to  place 
the  destinies  of  the  many  in  the  hands  of  the  few.” 

II.  M.  Widney,  President  of  the  University  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  before  the  Commercial  Congi’ess,  Kansas,  City, 
n 1891,  said: — 

“The  owners  of  money  donot  want  the  volume  increased. 

While  it  is  limited  they  can  control  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  value  of  all  labor  and  property.  * ♦ * A corner  on 

money  is  a corner  on  all  other  corners  combined,  and  can  con- 
trol tiie  scx;ial  and  political  as  well  as  the  producing  labor  and 
property  interests  of  the  nation.” 

The  American  Cyclopedia,  says: — 

“The  presence  of  a large  supply  of  money  in  a country 
must,  therefore  exert  an  important  influence  upon  its  ad- 
vancement in  prosperity,  by  furnishing  the  means  wherewith 
labor  can  be  paid,  thus  preventing  its  waste.” 


^ - — - *- 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

VOLUME  OF  MONEY  IN  1865. 

On  pages  27  and  28  Messages  and  Documents  1867-8,  is 
a statement  which  shows  that  the  public  debt  had  reached  its 
highest  point  August  31st,  1865,  at  which  time  it  was  |2,845,- 
907,626  56,  and  was  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Funded  debt |1 109,568  191  80 

Matured  debt 1,503,020  09 

Temporary  loans 107,118,713  16 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 85,093,000  00 

Five  per  cent  legal  tender  notes. ......  33,951,230  00 

Compound  interest  legal  tender  notes.  217,021,160  00 

Seven-thirty  notes 830,000,000  00 

United  States  notes 133,160,569  00 

Fractional  currency 26,311,712  51 

Suspended  requisitions 2,111,000  00 

Total $2,815,907,626  56 

“Of  these  obligations,”  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  “it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  $681,138,859  were  a legal  tender,  to  wit: 

United  States  notes $133,160,569  00 

Five  per  cent  notes 33,951,230  00 

Compound  interest  notes 217,021,160  00 

Total 681,138,959  00 

A very  large  portion  of  which  was  in  circulation  as  money.” 

On  pages  20,  21,  22  and  23,  Statistical  Abstract  Ninth 
Number,  is  a table  showing  the  money  in  circulation  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  for  each  year  from  1860  to  1886  inclusive. 
This  table  shows  that  there  was  in  circulation  June  30,  1865, 
the  following  kinds  of  money:  Gold,  Silver,  State-bank 

notes.  Demand  notes.  Compound  interest  notes,  One  and  two 
year  five  per  cent  notes,  Fractional  currency.  National-bank 
notes  and  Legal  tender  notes. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  W.  P.  Fes- 
senden, for  1861,  page  206,  says:  “More  fully  to  accomplish 

his  purpose,  the  Secretary  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  a wish 
expressed  by  many  army  officers  and  soldiers,  through  the 
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pay-masters,  and  offered  to  such  as  desireti  to  receive  them 
seven-thirty  notes,  of  small  denominations.  He  was  gratified 
'o  find  that  these  notes  were  readily  taken  to  a large  amount. 
The  whole  amount  thus  disposed  of  exceeded  |20,000,000,  and 
.he  Secretary  has  great  satisfaction  in  stating  his  belief  that 
he  disposal  thus  made  w^as  not  only  a relief  to  the  treasury, 
jut  a benefit  to  the  recipients  as  affording  them  an  easy  mode 
)f  transmitting  funds  to  their  families.” 

On  page  244,  Finance  Eeport,  1869,  Mr.  F.  E.  Spinner, 

' LVeasurer  of  the  United  States,  makes  the  following  statement; 

OUTSTANDING  CIKCUDATION. 

' ‘Ivecapitulation  of  all  kinds  of  government  papers  that  were 
issued  as  money,  or  that  were  ever  in  any  way  used  as 
a circulating  medium; 

Seven  and  three-tenth  notes.  Temporary  loan  certificates, 

< >rtificates  of  indebtedness.  Six  per  cent  compound  interest 
notes,  Gold  certificates.  Three  per  cent  certificates,  Old  two 
; 'ear  six  per  cent  notes.  One  year  five  per  cent  notes.  Two 
; 'ear  five  per  cent  notes.  Two  year  five  per  cent  coupon  notes, 
demand  notes.  Legal  tender  notes  and  Fra<!tional  currency.” 

The  Act  of  February  25,  1862,  (12  St  atutes  at  Large 
I'45),  provided  that,  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be 
]iaid  in  coin,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a spe- 
{ ial  fund  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  assume,  that  there  was  in  circula- 

ticn  in  1865,  the  following  money; — 

Gold f 189,000,000  00 

Silver 9,500,000  00 

State  bank  notes 142,919,638  00 

National  bank  notes 146,137,860  00 

Demand  notes 472,603  00 

Certiticates  of  indebtedness 85,093,000  00 

Legal  tender  notes 433,160,569  00 

Fractional  currency 26,344,742  51 

Five  per  cent  notes 33,954,230  00 

Compound  interest  notes 217,024,160  00 

Seven-thirty  notes 830,000,000  00 

$2,113,606,702  51 


Total 
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^ The  population  of  the  United  States,— including  the 
South,  --  at  this  time  was  34,748,000  which  would  give  a jier 
capita  circulation,  according  to  these  tabulations  from  official 
sources,  of  $67,26. 


I 


In  a sjieech  delivered  by  John  A.  Logan,  in  the  Senate 
March  17th,  1874,  he  said: — 

“ I will  give  the  following  tables  showing  the  amounts  of 
currency  in  circulation  in  1865  and  1866 : 


1865. 

National  banknotes  ...  $171,321,903 
Leffal  tender  & other  notes  698,918,800 

State  bank  notes .58,000,000 

Seven-thirty  notes 830,000,000 


Total 1,758,240,703 


1866. 

National  bank  notes.. ..  $280,253,818 

State  bank  notes 9,748,025 

Legal  tender  & other  notes  608,870,825 
Seven-thirty  notes 8:i0,CKX),0t'0 


Total 1.728,872,668 


Since  which  time  contraction  has  gone  on  until  the  whole 
amount  of  currency  now  outstanding  is  only  |742,000,000.” 


The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  in  1878,  gave  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  as  follows : — 


1865 

...  $1 

651 

282 

373 

1872  . ... 

• • • . ^736 

340 

912 

1866 

...  1 

803 

702 

726 

1873  .... 

. . . . 733 

291 

749 

1867 

...  1 

330 

414 

667 

1874  . ... 

779 

031 

589 

1868 

817 

199 

773 

1875  

778 

176 

250 

1869 

750 

025 

989  ; 

1876  

735 

358 

832 

1870 

740 

039 

179  1 

1877  

► . . . 686 

443 

394 

1871 

• • • 

734 

244 

774 

1 

John  J.  Knox,  ex-comptroller  of  the  currency,  in  a speech 
delivered  before  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  October  12-13,  1877, — seepages  20-21,  proceedings 
of  the  convention, — ^said: — 


About  four  years  after  the  war  had  commenced,  in  Au- 
gust, 1865,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $2,845,907,626'  and 

mountain  of  indebtedness,  there  ’were 
<>1,540,000,000  of  treasury  notes  either  payable  on  demand  or 
bearing  interest  of  which  more  than  $1,500,000,000  was  a le- 
gal tender.  If  temporary  loans,  payable  in  thirty  days,  and 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  in  one  year  after  date 
should  be  included  with  treasury  notes,  the  whole  would 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  $2  846  - 
000,000  of  the  debt  of  the  country.”  ’ ’ 


V 


CHArTEK  XIY. 

“THE  POLICY  OF  CONTRACTION.” 

The  Hazzard  Circular,  said:  “It  will  not  do  to  allow  the 

•gre  snback,’  as  it  is  called  to  circulate  as  money  for  any 
length  of  time  for  we  cannot  control  that.’’ 

Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  in  his  report 
for  I8h5,  said:  “The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish 

the  policy  of  contraction,’’  and  on  the  recoiamendation  of 
the  Secretary,  the  House  adopted  the  following  resolution 
December  18,  1865:  “Resolved  that  this  House  cordially 

concurs  in  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  in  re- 
lati(  m to  the  neccessity  of  a contraction  of  the  currency.” 

April  12,  1866,  Congress  passed  a law,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  Ways  and  Means 
to  k iipport  the  Government,’  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  five,”  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

“That  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  provide  ways  and  means 
to  f upport  the  government,’  . . . shall  be  extended  and 

construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his 
dis<  retion,  to  receive  any  treasury  notes  or  other  o’oligations 
issT  ed  under  any  act  of  Congress,  whether  bearinar  interest  or 
not  in  exchange  - wr  any  description  of  bonus  authorized  by 
the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment;  and  also  to  dispose  of 
an;,  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  said  act,  either 
in ' the  United  States  or  elswhere,  to  such  an  amount,  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  rates  as  he  may  think  advisable, 
for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  treasury 
not  .^s,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  or 
oth  representatives  of  value,  which  have  been  or  which  may 
be  ssued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  thereof  tc 
be  rsed  only  for  retiring  treasury  notes  or  other  obligatione 
issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,”  — H Statutes  at  Large,  III 
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This  most  infamous  law,  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — an  ex-bank  president — unlimited  power  to  con- 
tract the  currency  and  to  issue  bonds  to  any  amount  “he  may 
think  advisable”,  was  merely  a further  scheme  of  the  money- 
mongers’,  to  reduce  the  laboring  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  European  plan  of  slavery  as  recommended  in  the  Haz- 
zard  Circular,  which  reads;  “Slavery,  is  but  the  owning  of 
labor,  and  carries  with  it,  the  care  for  the  laborer.  The  Eu- 
ropean plan,  led  on  by  England,  is  capital  control  of  labor 
by  controlling  wages;  this  can  be  done  by  controlling  the 
money. 

“Money,  is  employed  for  bartering,  as  a ship  for  carrying. 
Its  action  is  similar  to  a cart’s,  it  fetches  for  its  owner  the 
things  he  is  in  want  of.” 

IMoney,  is  simply  a tool.  Its  value,  the  service  it  renders. 

Suppose  you  w'ere  operating  a farm,  and  to  successfully 
carry  it  on,  you  employed  1,000  carts,  horses  and  drivers, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  carrying  onions  to  the  grocer 
to  be  exchanged  for  sugar;  some  to  carry  potatoes  to  the 
starch  factory,  there  to  be  exchanged  for  starch ; some  in  car- 
rying wheat  to  the  miller  to  be  exchanged  for  flour,  etc.,  etc, 
1 n fact,  you  have  carts  enough  to  enable  you  to  exchange 
your  products  for  the  products  of  others,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  a prosperous  condition.  Now,  suppose  some  one  in  author- 
ity comes  along,  and  says:  “Brown,  you  are  living  tOo  high; 
your  morals  are  being  undermined  by  the  ease  with  which  you 
can  now  exchange  your  products ; you  have  more  carts  than 
are  needed  for  legitimate  business.  The  remedy,  and  the  only 
remedy,  is,  in  the  destruction  of  your  carts.  We  must  adopt 
the  ‘policy  of  contraction’,”  and  at  once  proceeds  to  destroy 
one-half  (500)  of  the  carts. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  carts,  you  find  that  they 
have  been  “converted”  into  an  interest  bearing  bond,  on 
which  you  must  pay  interest  semi-annually  in  coin,  and  that 
the  monev-mouffers  have  the  coin. 

* O 

You  now  have  500  less  carts  to  do  business  with,  and  a 
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boiiJ  ( utstuuJing,  representing  the  500  carts  upon  wliich  von 
must  ] )uy  interest  in  coin  for  30  or  40  years. 

T ae  500  men  who  were  formerly  employed  as  cart  drivers, 
are  no  w,  owing  to  the  “stringency”  in  the  cart  market, — 
causer  by  the  destruction  of  the  carts,  out  of  a job.  Having 
no  carts  of  their  own  to  drive,  they  tramp  in  search  of  em- 
ployment as  cart  drivers.  The  labor  market  being  overcrowd- 
ed witli  unemployed  men,  who  are  looking  for  carts  to  drive, 
they  £ re  unable  to  find  employment,  and  having  no  “visible 
means  of  support”  are  arrested  for  vagrancy,  and  “sent  up” 
for  th;  it  terrible  crime  of  being  “broke”  and  out  of  work, 
and  you,  the  once  prosperous  farmer,  because  of  your  inabil- 
ity to  effect  an  exchange  of  onions  for  sugar,  potatoes  for 
starch , pork  for  coal,  corn  for  clothing,  are  told  “that  you  am 
produ  3ing  too  much” ; and  the  500  unemployed  cart  drivers 
can  now  be  supported  by  the  500  employed  cart  drivers,  in 
alms  houses  and  prisons. 

C n pages  28-9,  Messages  and  Documents,  1867-8,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, — Hugh  McCulloch, — says; — 

“During  the  month  of  September,  1865,  the  army  having 
been  educed  to  a peace  footing,  it  became  api^arent  that  the 
interr  al  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  th€  government  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  so  that 
thenc  forward  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  were  to  bo  turned 
from  sorrowing  to  funding.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  treasury  determined  the  policy  of  the  Secretary, 
wiiicl  has  been  to  convert  the  interest  bearing  bonds,  notes, 
etc.,  iito  gold  bearing  bonds,  and  to  CONTRA.CT  the  pa- 
per c rculation  by  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes. 
For  t le  last  two  years  this  jiolicy  has  been  steadily  but  care- 
fully oursued  and  the  result  on  the  whole  has  been  satisfac- 
tory  1o  the  Secretary.  ” 

1 ’rom  the  1st  of  September,  1865,  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1867,  the  Secretary  says  the  “reduction  in  t he  currency 

was  a 3 follows : — 

Com]  uuncl  interest  notes 

wei  0 reduced  from $217,024, IC.O  00  to  $72, 875, 010  00 

Sevei  and  three-tentli  notes 

wer0  reduced  from 880,000,000  00  to  83  7,078,800  00 

Unite  1 States  notes  and 

fra<  tioual  currency  from  4.50,505,811  51  to  887,871,477  8i) 


i 


$707,725,817  89 


A reduction  of 
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and  the  cash  in  the  treasury  has  been  increased  from  $88/215,- 
055  13  to  $133,998,398  02,  and  the  funded  debt  has  increased 
$086,584,800,  while  this  has  been  accomplished  there  has  been 
no  commercial  crisis  and  no  considerable  financial  embarres- 
ment/^ 

“The  Secretary  continued,”  says  Bolles’  Financial  His- 
tory page  278,  “to  reduce  the  legal  tender  notes,  though  not 
with  regularity,  and  when  Congress  convened  in  December,  a 
considerable  stringency  existed  in  the  money  market. 
The  price  of  commodities  had  declined,  and  opposition  to  fur- 
ther contraction  was  loud  and  general,”  and  an  “act  to  sus- 
pend the  further  reduction  of  the  currency,”  became  a law 
February  4,  1868.  (15  Statutes  at  Large,  34.  ) 

As  before  shown,  there  was  in  circulation,  on  or  about 
July  1st,  1865,  $2,113,606,’,  02  51.  On  page  164,  Keport 
on  the  Finances,  for  1866,  that  there  was  “retired,  counted 
and  destroyed”  $211,239,515  41,  and  on  page  168  of  the  same 
report,  that  there  was  “retired  from  circulation  but  not  de- 
stroyed $181,096,804.” 

Here  we  have  evidence  from  the  official  records  that  there 
was  destroyed  and  retired  during  the  year  1866,  $392,436,319, 
and  this  does  not  include  any  seven-thirty  notes,  which  Mr 
IMcCulloch  says,  (page  289  Messages  and  Documents  1867-8), 
“were  reduced  from  $830,000,000  to  $337,978,000. 

The  “policy  of  contraction”  introduced  by  McCulloch  in 
1865,  was  “carried  on  resoliitely,”  and  the  official  records  show 
(Finance  Report  for  1869,)that  there  had  been  “retired, coun- 
ted and  destroyed”  of  the  peoples’  money,  up  to  July  1st, 
1869,  3^  $1,^8,987,091. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  treasury  officials,  that  there  is  a lar- 
ger per  capita  circulation  of  money  in  the  United  States  to- 
day than  ever  before,  and  show  that  June  23,  1893,  there  was 
.$1,596,701,245,  or  $23.87  per  capita  in  circulation. 

Let  us  admit  for  a moment,  that  the  statement  of  the 
treasury  officials  is  true,  that  there  was  $1,596,701,245  in  cir- 
culation June  30,1893,  and  does  it  not  also  show  that  66,826,- 
000  people  are  trying  to  keep  out  of  debt  with  .$516,- 
905,457  less  money  than  34,748,000  people,  inchiding  the 
south,  had  in  1865? 
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CHAPITER  XV. 

THE  MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

w much  money  is  there  in  circulation  ? 
ill,  that  depends  a good  detil  upon  what  i>ne  calls  in 
.tion”.  The  following  tabulations,  from  offi(!ial  sources 
hat  instead  of  having  $1,596,701,245  in  (hrcnlation, 
but  $252,692,214  in  circulation. 

e stock  of  money  in  the  United  States  Jnly  1,  1893, 

[lof  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was; 

d°Coin #519,1SB>112 

d bullion 78, 511, .58,1 

?er  dollars 419,382,450 

ctional  silver  coin 77,415,128 

^er  bullion 119,118,911 

Total  coin  and  bullion 1^218,559,169 

ited  States  notes .$846,681,016 

uasury.notes  1890 

tional  bank  notes 178,713,87.. 

Id  certificates 94,041  189 

ver  certificates 8.80,957,504 

rreiicy  certificates 12,405,000 

Total  paper  currency l,109,^8tk^8_ 

2^47,977 

le  Secretary,  admits,  however,  that  certificates  and 
y notes  are  merely  representative,  and  makes  another 
nd  says : “In  the  table  below  is  given  the  total  effec- 

>netary  supply  on  June  30,  in  each  year  for  the  past  five 
The  figures  are  obtained  by  eliminating  from  the  ag- 
B Stock  the  certificates  and  treasury  notes  as  merely 

mtative.” 

ie  table  for  June  30,  1893,  shows  the  total  effective 
to  be: 


Gold 

Silver 

Notes 
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So9^'697,685 

Silver 615,881,48+ 

Notes 525,394,888 

Total 1,738,954,57 

If  this  latter  statement  is  true,  and  on  its  face  it  looks 
right,  why  did  the  Set;retary  claim  $2,32.1,54<,9<7  as  money, 
then  on  the  same  page,  admit  that  $584,593,920  was  not 
money,  bxrt  was  merely  representative  of  money.  Was  it  not 
done  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  j)eople  as  to  the  volume 
of  monev  in  the  countrv  ? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  includes  in  the  “effective 
money” : 

Gold  bullion $78,541,583 

Silver  bullion 119,118,911 

Total  bullion 197,655,494 

neither  of  which  is  money;  it  is  merely  commodity  and  noth- 
ing more,  therefore,  we  will  deduct  this  amount  from  the  “ef- 
fective money”  which  leaves  that  which  may  honestly  be  call- 
ed money,  $1,541,298,563  which  we  shall  try  to  locate. 

On  page  17,  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  1893,  is  another 
table.  This  table  shows  the  following  money  in  the  treasury: 

Gold  coin $110,p,489 

Gold  bullion 78,.541,588 

Silver  dollars 862,402,777 

B’ractional  silver  coin 11,945,257 

Silver  bullion 118,968,327 

Total  coin  and  bullion _ 682,478,388 

United  States  notes $27,621,590 

Treasury  notes  1890 6,884,613 

National  bank  notes 4.048.906 

Gold  certificates 1,899,000 

Silver  certificates 4,13.8,656 

Currency  certificates 690,0O0 

Total  certificates  and  notes 44,222,765 

Aggregate $726,71,148 

“If,”  the  Treasurer  says,  “the  certificates  be  sujDposed  to 
be  replaced  by  what  they  represent  and  the  treasury  notes 
by  silver,”  the  effective  stock  is: 
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(toll $96,519,883. 

Hiher 32,6.36.899. 

Notes 19,950  496. 

Total 142,107  228. 

Ina  iimich  as  this  amount  is  in  the  treasury  vaults,  it 
{■."irinot  1 e in  circulation,  therefore,  we  shall  deduct  this  from 
what  is  1 ermed  “ effective  money  which  will  leave  outside 
the  trcaf  ury  vaults,  in  circulation  ( ?)  $1,399,191,335. 

On  3age  340,  Keporton  the  Finances,  for  1893,  is  a table 
showing  the  amount  of  reserve  held  by  3781  national  banks 
Oct.  3d,  1893,  to  have  been  $513,900,000.  As  banlc  reserves 
don't  cii  dilate  to  any  great  extent,  we  shall  deduct  this  from 
the  “ eff  active  money  which  leaves  in  circulation  (?)  $885,- 
291,335. 

On  )r  about  July  12th,  1893,  5,685  state,  savings,  pri- 
vate banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies  held  $3,070,462,680 
of  depos  ts.  The  laws  governing  these  institutions  vary  in 
the  diffe  ent  states  as  to  the  amount  of  reserve  required  to  be 
held.  Some  states  require  10  per  cent,  while  others  require 
25  per  C'  mt.  Ten  per  cent,  therefore,  will  be  a low  estimate 
of  the  ar  lount  required  to  be  held  by  these  concerns  as  a re- 
serve, wo  > will,  therefore,  deduct  $307,046,268  reserv^e  held  by 
these  CO  ocerns  from  the  “ effective  stock  This  will  leave 
in  circul  ition  (?)  $578,245„067. 

The  treasurer  says  there  are  $597,697,685  of  gold  in  the 
United  i itates  and  this  includes  every  dollar  coined  since  1878. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint, — Report  on  the  Finances,  for 
1893,  pa  re  166,  says: — 

“ Af  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports  of  the  Director 
of  the  Hint,  in  determining  the  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the 
treasury  and  national  banks,  on  June  30,  1872,  and  $20,000,- 
000  esti  nated  at  that  date  as  the  amount  in  circulation  in 
the  Stati « of  the  Pacific  coast — a total  of  $135,000,000  was 
taken  as  the  basis. 

“ Si  ice  that  time  the  official  estimates  have  been  compiled 
by  addirg  to  the  initial  stock  the  coinage  of  the  mints  (not 
includin  5 recoinage)  and  the  gain  (or  loss)  by  import  or  ex- 
port as  legistered  at  the  custom  houses.  An  annual  average 
all.owanc3,  however,  of  $3,500,000  has  been  estimated  as  the 
if  gold  coins  used,  in  the  indusVial  arts.” 


On  page  56  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  ]\Iint,  for  1889, 
he  says: — 


The  elements  of  uncertainty  in  these  tables  have  been: 
first,  the  actual  consumption  of  coin  in  the  industrial  arts; 
and  second,  the  amount  of  coin  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the 
country  without  being  recorded.” 


On  pages  42-3,  Report  on  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
for  1888,  may  be  found  the  following: — 

“ In  years  past  we  have  often  insisted  that  there  must  be 
an  error  in  the  item,  because  the  most  industrious  inquiry 
failed  to  bring  to  light  a very  considerable  portion  of  it.  At 
present  there  are  at  least  $275,000,000  of  the  total  [gold  coin  ] 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for.” 


The  Financial  Chronicle,  of  February  9th,  1889,  says: — 

“ As  to  the  gold  in  active  circulation,  whatever  there  is  of 
it  must  be  in  the  Pacific  States,  for  in  the  Eastern,  Western 
and  Southern  States  not  one  individual  in  every  hundred  re- 
ceives  in  ordinary  business  transactions  a gold  certificate  or  a 
gold  coin  once  in  twelve  months.  Contrast  this  fact  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1889,  there  wwe  60,799,321  silver  dollars 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder  of  the  $307,- 
000,000  being  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates.  Of  that  sixty 
and  three-quarter  million  silver  dollars  we  venture  to  sav 
that  every  inhabitant,  who,  during  the  last  year  has  tendered 
a $5  bill  in  payment  of  some  small  purchase  made,  has,  nine  - 
out  of  ten  times,  had  offered  to  him  one  or  more  in  change. 
Such  ubiqTiity  in  the  case  of  sixty  and  three-quarter  million 
silver  dollars,  proves  clearly  enough  that  if  there  was  even  a 
little  gold  coin  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  it  w^ould  often  be 
met  with.”  0 

This  authority  then  shows  that  there  is  at  least  $279,- 
000,000  of  gold  coin  hoarded  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  else  the  government  figures  “ are  extremely  erro- 
neous.” 

On  page  55,  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  1889. 
be  says: — 

“ It  may  be  interesting  to  present  by  w’ay  of  comparison 
the  official  tables  of  the  stock  of  United  States  gold  coin  in 
1 he  country  side  bv  side  with  the  visible  st(X*k  at  the  same 
date.” 
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Mztaxlic  Stock,  Janujlbt  1st,  1889. 
[official  tables.] 

Unite  i States  gold  coin $622,009,  063 

Gold  Dullion  in  mints  and  assay  oflBces  67,265,94:4 

1 otai  estimated  metallic  stock ~$689,275,007 

Visible  Stock. 

In  United  States  Treasury  and  Branches: 


Gold  !oin 

Gold  bullion 

1 otal  in  Treasury. 

In  National  banks 

In  otl  er  banks 

I otal  visible  stock 


$246,401,951 

67,265,944 

313,667,896 
71,910,467 
34, (WO, 000 

419,578,363 


I ifferenoe $269,69t>,646 

In  vi  »w  of  the  fact  that  a large  volnme  of  gold  coin,  which 
Bcoordiag  to  these  authorities,  made  five  years  ago,  could  not 
be  locatec  and  which  is  probably  lost, — gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sei . — a deduction  of  $250,000,000  will  be  mtxle  from 
the  effect!  ve  stock  of  money  which  leaves  in  circulation  (?) 
$328,245.  )67. 

The  iimount  of  silver  money  estimated  by  the  Treasurer, 
— Report  on  the  Finances,  page  14,  1893, — in  the  United 
States  Juie  30th,  1893,  was: 

Silve ' dollars $419,332,450 

Frac  ional  silver  coin 77,415,123 

Total  silver  coin 496,747,673 

On  page  131,  Report  on  the  Finances,  1893,  the  Director 
of  the  Mi  it  says  the  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  from  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1878  to  November  1,  1893,  were  419,332,550. 

Do  you  believe  that  every  silver  dollar  coined  since  1878 
are  in  exi  jtence  ? 

Sinct  1864,  there  has  been  coined  $86,350,949  83  of  half- 
dollar,  qiiarter-dollar,  twenty  cent,  ten  cent,  five  cent,  three 
cent,  two  cent  and  one  cent  pieces,  and  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  $77,415,123  of  this  is  in  use  to-day  as  money.  Do 
you  belie'  'e  it  ? 

As  a conservative  estimate  we  shall  deduct  $20,000,000 
for  loss  ol  silver  dollars  and  minor  coins  since  1864.  This 
reduces  the  money  in  circulation  ( ?)  to  $308,245,067. 

Of  th  a paper  money  in  circulation,  there  has  been  issued 
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and  re-issued  since  1862,  United  States  notes  greenbacks 
amounting  to  $2,560,301,808,  of  which  $2,213,620,792  ha\e 
been  redeemed.  The  highest  amount  outstanding  at  any 
time  was  June  30th,  1864,  at  which  time  it  was  $451,931,393. 
Mr.  McCulloch’s  “policy  of  contraction”  was  introduced 
about  this  time,  and  a systematic  reduction  of  the  currency 
was  inaugurated.  February  4th,  1868,  Congress  suspended 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  any 
further  reduction  of  the  currency. 

In  June  1874,  the  amount  of  United  States  notes  out- 
standing to  be  used  as  a circulating  medium,  was  fixed  by 
Congress  at  $382,000,000. 

January  14th,  1875,  Congress  passed  a law  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  excess  of  $300,- 
000,000  of  legal  tender  United  States  notes. 

May  31st,  1878,  an  act  forbidding  their  further  destruc- 
tion became  a law.  At  this  time  $346,681,016  were  outstand- 
ing, and  our  treasury  officials  ask  us  to  believe  that  this 
amount  are  in  circulation  to-day.  Do  you  believe  it? 

Let  us  deduct  for  loss  of  United  States  notes,  destroyed 
in  the  Chicago  and  other  fires,  and  that  have  been  destroyed 
in  other  ways,  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  now  outstanding, 
($346,681,016)  $34,668,101,  which  leaves  in  circulation  (? ) 

$273,576,966. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  first  national  bank  in  1863, 
there  have  been  issued  $1,779,685,355  of  national  bank  notes, 
of  which  $1,570,985,166  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  differ- 
ence—$208,701,189  is  counted  in  the  “effective  money”  to-day. 

Ten  per  cent  loss  on  the  amount  now  claimed  outstanding 
will  be  a reasonable  amount  to  deduct  as  destroyed  uuring 
the  31  years  that  national  bank  currency  has-been  in  circu- 
lition,  which  will  leave  in  circulation  ( ?)  $252,706,848. 

Since  1890  there  have  been  issued  $198,372,106  of  treas- 
ury notes,  and  $52,030,720  have  been  redeemed,  and  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  $146,341,386  now  outstanding  are  in 
circulation.  You  don’t  believe  it,  do  you?  A deduction  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  these  notes  outstanding  and 
we  find  the  effective  money  in  circulation  to  be  $252,- 
692,214  or  $3.78  per  capita. 

Now  then,  if  you  think  this  statement  is  extravagant  or 
overdrawn,  just  put  your  hand  in  jour  pocket  and  note 
whether  you  find  you  are  in  posession  of  the  $25.03  which 
the  treasury  officials  claim  you  have,  or  whether  the  circula- 
tion here  sWn  does  not  conform  very  closely  to  what  you 
liave — with  the  chances  in  favor  of  finding  less  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PUBLIC  CREDIT  NEEDS  STRENCfTII. 


Janes  Cx.  Blaine,  in  a speech  at  Skowhegan,  Maine,  in 
J .S64,  king  a greenback  out  of  his  pocket  and  holding  it  to  the 
audienc  e asked ; “What  is  this  ? A dollar.  And  it  is  a good 
aollar,--good  for  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the 
sailor,  € verrbod  j ! What  makes  it  a good  dollar  ? Because 
everj  c ollars’  worth  of  propertj  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
hind it,  and  the  lifes’  blood  of  everj  true  and  lojal  American 
citizen  is  behind  it.  And  that  makes  it  a good  dollar.” 

Thn  subjoined  tables  compiled  from  “National  Loans  cf 
the  Uni  ed  States”,  show  the  issue  of  bonds  during  the  period 
from  Ju  y 1,  1861,to  Julj  1,  1870: 

,,  I^ONDS  ISSUED  ~ BONDS  ~Isi?ED^  FTER 

CUBING  THE  WAB.”  THE  CLOSE  OE  TH  S WAB 

Issued  d iring  ’61  « 41  336  851  Issuedl^tliair’6^ 7^41.05 

“ “ 1863  « daring  1866  226  748  960 

“ 1S?1  615  159  0;).', 

18G4  475  140  964  “ ‘‘  1868  2^V\  070  7‘>7 

Jan  o July  ’65  88  003  365  “ “ ig69  7 293  950 

“ after  1869  365  060 

1 1 061  238  222  i Total 1:1  114  352  687 

Included  in  the  above  tabulations  are  |17  636  373  issued 
in  1861-  J,  known  as  the  “Loan  of  1860,”  “Loan  of  1861,”  and 
the  “Oregon  War  Debt.”  Deducting  this  amount  from  the 
issue  of  )onds  on  account  of  the  war,  and  we  find  that  there 

were  issi  ed  after  the  war  had  closed  $70  750  738  more  bonds 
than  wers  issued  during  the  war. 

No\f,  what  do  the  money-mongers  want?  Th,ywant 
the  publi ) credit  strengthened,  that  is,  they  want  the  nati  m 
to  guara  atee  to  pay  the  bonds  which  they  hold,  and  which 
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had  coat  them  from  35  to  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  100 
eent  dollars. 

On  March  18th,  1869,  there  was  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States,  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
Strengthen  the  Public  Credit,”  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

“That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  government  to  discharge  all  just  obligations  to  the  public 
creditors,  and  to  settle  all  conflicting  questions  and  interpre- 
tations by  which  such  obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is 
hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equiv- 
alent of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  not  bearing 
interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  and  of  all  interest 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States.”(16  Statutes,  1). 

This  act  purporting  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  be- 
came a law  years  after  the  public  credit  had  ceased  to  need 
strength.  It  became  a law  when  the  bonds  of  the  government 
were  selling  for  from  18  to  24  cents  above  their  par  value.  It 
became  a law  when  the  public  had  no  bonds  to  sell, — there 
were  no  outstanding  greenbacks  to  be  funded . 

Who,  then,  would  be  the  beneficiaries  by  this  act  that  au- 
thorized the  payment  in  coin,  obligations  that  had  cost  the 
holders  from  35  to  60  cents  on  the  dollar  in  coin  ? 

It  has  been  remarked  many  times  that  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  were  issued  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

If  the  five-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States  were  to 
have  been  paid  in  coin,  why  was  it  not  “so  nominated  in  the 
bond”  at  the  time  of  their  issue? 

There  were  issued  from  July  1863  to  July  1868  $76,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  knows  as:  “The  Loan  of  1863.”  This  is- 
sue of  bonds  were  made  payable  in  coin,  both  principal  and 
interest. — 12  Statutes,  709.  Of  the  “ Ten- forties  of  1864,” 
there  were  issued  from  April  1864  to  July  1868,  $196,118,300. 
This  loan  was  made  payable  in  coin,  both  principal  and  inter- 
est.— 13  Statutes,  13. 

m 

There  is  no  record  showing  that  the  five-twenty  bonds 
were  payable  in  anything  but  lawful  money.  The  interest 
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however,  was  payable  in  coin. — History  of  I^ational  Loans, 
pages  152  to  159,  Treasury  Department  1881. 

John  Sherman  did  not  believe  the  five-twenty  bonds  were 
pay  able  in  coin,  and  the  following  from  a speech  delivered 
Fetruary  27,  1867,  tells  plainly  what  he  thought  about  it: 

“ I say  that  equality  and  justice  are  amply  satisfied  if 
we  -edeem  these  bonds  in  the  same  kind  of  money,  of  the  same 
inti  insio  value  it  bore  at  the  time  they  were  issued.  Gentle- 
mei  I may  reason  about  this  matter  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  r cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion;  at  least  that 
has  been  my  conclusion  after  the  most  careful  consideration. 
Sec  ators  are  sometimes  in  the  habit,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
arg  iment  of  an  antagonist,  of  saying  that  this  is  repudiation. 
Wh  y,  Sir,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  conformed 
his  business  to  the  legal  tender  clause.  He  has  collected  and 
paid  his  debts  accordingly.” 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Mann,  explains  itself: — 

United  States  Senate  Chambebr, 

Washington,  Mabch  30,  1868. 

I 'ear  Sir: — I was  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  My  personal 
int€  rests  are  the  same  as  yours,  but  I do  not  intend  to  be  in- 
flue need  by  them.  Your  idea  that  we  propose  to  violate  or 
rep  idiate  a promise  when  we  offer  to  redeem  the  “principal” 
in  legal  tenders  is  erroneous.  I think  the  bt  ndholder  vio- 
late 3 his  promise  when  he  refuses  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
money  he  paid  for  the  bonds.  If  the  case  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  law,  I am  right;  if  it  is  to  be  tested  by  Jay  Cooke’s  ad- 
ver  .isements,  I am  wrong.  If,  under  the  law  as  it  stands  the 
bor  dholder  can  demand  only  the  kind  of  money  he  paid, 
the  1 he  is  a repudiator  and  an  extortioner  to  demand  money 
mo  e valuable  than  he  gave.  Truly  yours, 

John  Sherman. 


Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio,  in  a letter  written  at  Washington, 
December  13,  1867,  said: — 

“I  am  for  the  laboring  portion  of  our  people.  The  rich 
wil  take  care  of  themselves.  * * * We  never  agreed  to 

paj  the  five- twenties  in  gold;  no  man  can  find  it  in  the  bond. 
I V ill  never  consent  to  have  one  payment  for  the  bondholder 
an( . another  for  the  people.  It  would  sink  any  party  and  it 
oup'ht  to.” 
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for  paying  in  coin  that  which  is  payable  in  currency,  thus 
enhancing  its  value  one-half;  if  I knew  there  was  such  a plat- 
form, and  such  a determination  on  the  part  of  anybody,  I 
would  vote  on  the  other  side.  I would  vote  for  no  such  swin- 
dle on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  I would  vote  for  no 
such  speculation  in  favor  of  the  large  bondholders,  the  mill- 
ionaires, who  took  advantage  of  our  folly  in  granting  them 
coin  payment  of  interest.” 

Said  Oliver  P.  Morton : — 

“ When  it  is  asserted  that  the  government  is  bound  to 
pay  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  coin,  I say  that  it  is  not  only 
without  law,  but  it  is  in  express  violation  of  at  least  four 
statutes.  We  do  foul  ir-Justlce  to  the  government  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  we  have  sold  those 
bonds,  on  an  average,  for  not  more  than  60  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, now  propose  to  make  a new  contract  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bond-holder..” 

The  total  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  July 
1,  1869  was  $2,162,060,522  39,  which,  on  the  average  had  cost 
the  holders  about  60  cents  on  the  dollar  in  coin. 

Who  was  it  that  wanted  the  public  credit  strengthened? 
Was  it  the  soldier  ? Was  it  the  sailor  ? Was  it  the  mechanic  ? 
Was  it  the  farmer?  or  was  it  the  banker  and  the  bond  holder? 
Did  the  money-mongers  evince  concern  about  the  strength 
of  the  public  credit  when  they  loaned  the  public  money  at  12 
percent?  Did  these  money-mongers  evince  any  particular 
concern  about  the  strength  of  the  public  credit  when  they 
offered  to  loan  iho  public  their  credit  at  36  per  cent?  Did 
the  money-mongers  evince  any  concern  about  the  strength  of 
the  public  credit  when  they  collected  coin  interest  on  bonds 
purchased  with  purposely  depreciated  greenbacks  ? Were  the 
money-mongers  anxious  about  the  strength  of  the  public 
credit  when  they  advocated  the  issue  of  two  kinds  of  money, 
—one  for  the  people  and  another  for  the  money-mongers? 
Was  the  money-mongers’  anxiety  for  the  strength  of  the  pub- 
lic credit  so  great  that  they  would  not  accept  for  interest 
upon  bonds  the  same  kind  of  money  that  the  soldier  must  ac- 
cept for  his  lifes’  blood? 

In  July  1864,  a coin  dollar  was  worth  $2.85  in  green- 
backs, which  would  make  the  real  value  of  the  greenback 
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<lo  Icir  ineacurctl  with  the  coin  dollar  a fraction  over  35  cents. 
H«  nee:  it  must  be  seen  that  a .$1,000  bond  purchased  at  this 
time  would  cost  .$350  in  coin — gold  or  silver.  The  interest, 
0 1 er  cent,  being  payable  in  coin,  would  make  the  rate  of  in- 
ter ast,  when  exchanged  for  greenbacks,  17  1-10  per  cent. 
Now,  (1869)  the  money-mongers  want  this  |1,000  bond, 
which  had  cost  them  but  |350  in  coin,  and  on  which  they  had 
Col  ected  interest  in  coin  to  an  amount  nearly  e(jual  to  the 
coi  1 invested  in  the  bond,  paid  in  coin. 

Do  you  know  how  much  “ The  Credit  Strengthening 
Ac  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  people?  Add  25  per  cent 
to  rhe  outstanding  debt,  and  see  how  easily  the  money-mon- 
geis  could  take  over  $600,000,000  of  the  peoples’  wealth,  and 
w^h. it  would  the  people  have  to  show  for  it? 

Suppose  you  had  borrowed  a keg  of  nails  from  your 
nei  jhbor,  and  when  you  were  ready  to  repay  the  loan,  you 
line  that  while  you  have  been  at  work,  your  neighbor  had 
hac  your  “credit  strengthened,”  and  that  it  would  require 
twe  kegs  of  nails  to  pay  your  debt  of  one  keg.  Would  it  re- 
qui  -e  any  great  stretch  of  imagination  on  your  part,  to  see 
wh<  would  receive  the  largest  share  of  the  strength  ? 

Don’t  you  think  the  act  agreeing  to  pay  (join  dollars  or 
their  equivalent  to  bond  holders  for  bonds  purchased  with 
pur  josely  depreciated*  dollars  should  have  been  entitled 

“ An  Act  to  Strengthen  -the  Bank  Account  of  the  Monoy- 
moi  gers’,  by  Paying  Them  One  Hundred  Cents  for  what  had 
cost  them  Fifty  Cents ; and  to  Provide  for  the  Gradual  and 
Sys  ematic  Beduction  of  the  American  Wealth  Producers  to  a 
Lov  er  Level  of  Slavery  than  that  of  the  Chattel  Slave.” 

* “It  became  necessary  to  depreciate  the  notes  (greenbacks) 
in  erder  to  create  a market  for  bonds.”— John  Sherman  in  the 
Unii  ed  States  Senate,  December  12,  1867,  Congressional  Record, 
earn  > date. 


CHAI>TER  XVII. 

BONDS  AND  BONDAGE. 


The  Hazzard  Circular  said 

“ Slavery  is  but  the  owning  of  labor  and  carries  with  it 
the  care  for  the  laborer;  while  the  modern  or  European  plan 
led  on  by  England,  is,  capital  control  of  labor  by  control- 
ling wages!  This  can  be  done  by  controlling  the  money. 
The  great  debt  that  capitalists  will  see  to  it  is  made  out  of 
the  war  must  be  used  as  a measure  to  control  the  volume  of 
money.  To  accomplish  this,  bonds  must  be  used  as  a 
banking  basis” 

Webster  defines  “bonds,”  as:  “ Anything  that  binds. 

In  a state  of  servitude  or  slavery,”  and  “ bondage,”  as : “ Sla- 
very or  involuntary  servitude.” 

The  Century  Dictionary,  says  a bond  is : “ Anything 

that  binds,  fastens  or  confines;  chains  for  restraint.  In  a state 
of  seryitude  or  slavery;  not  free;”  and  that  “bondage,”  is 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude;  serfdom;”  and  “ bond  slave,” 
as : “ a person  in  a state  of  slavery ; one  whose  person  and 
liberty  are  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a master.” 

Slavery  is  a system  by  which  one  man  is  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  another’s  labor. 

Never  has  there  been  foisted  upon  a people  a more  con- 
^ temptible  or  damnable  system  than  the  bond- slavery  system. 

Chattel  slavery  is  a system  by  which  the  master  owns 
the  slave, — possessing  the  power  to  kill,  outrage  or  punish. 
The  disposition  to  kill  being  restrained,  because,  the  slave 
represent  dollars  and  cents. 

The  modern  or  European  system  of  bond-slavery  has 
done  away  with  chattel  slavery  and  the  conseijuent  care  for 
the  slave,  and  instituted  a system  whereby  the  slaves  not  only 
care  for  themselves,  but  for  their  refined  and  Christianized 
masters,  and,  it  is  as  much  ahead  of  chattel  slavery  in  its 
financial  results,  as  national  banks  are  ahead  of  a charcoal 
! chestnut  roaster. 

The  Act  of  July  14,  1870,  (16  Statutes,  272),  authorized 
V the  iuiiue  of  bonds  to  an  amount  of  $1,500,000,000,  redeema- 

i ^ 
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bl  e in  coin.  Two  hundred  millionB  of  doliarti  bore  6 per  cent 
irterest,  and  were  redeemable  after  ten  yeais  from  the  date 
o)  their  issue;  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  bore  4|  per 
c«  nt  and  were  redeemable  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date 
ol  their  issue;  and  one  billion  dollars  bore  4 per  cent  a-nd 
were  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  after 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue;  “all  of  w'hich  said 
s<  weral  classes  of  bonds  shall  be  exempt  front  the  payment  of 
a 1 taxes  cr  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  ■well  as  from  taxa- 
ti  on  in  any  form  by  or  under  state,  municipal  or  local  author- 
i1  y,”  and  were  exchangeable  for  the  five-twenty  bonds  par  for 
par.  January  20,  1871,  (6  Statutes,  399),  an  act  provided 
t lat  the  5 per  cent  bonds  be  increased  to  ^500,000,000,  but 
I t lat  the  three  classes  of  bonds  should  not  exceed  $1,500,000,- 

I OOO,  and,  that  the  interest,  which  before  had  been  paid  semi- 

i nnually,  should  be  paid  quarter-yearly . 

Under  the  “ Eefunding  Act,”  there  was  executed  by  the 

6 arvants  of  the  people,  a bond,  which,  by  its  very  terms,  made 
€ very  man,  woman  and  child  of  that  generation  and  of  future 
generations;  every  acre  of  land,  every  domestic  animal  and 
; f 3wl,  in  fact,  everything  in  the  United  States  was  made  to  pay 

t ribute  to  the  money-mongers.  This  act  also  stipulated  that 
t he  bond  and  the  interest  thereon  should  be  paid  in  coin  or  its 
( univalent.  There  was  no  investment  in  human  beings,  yet, 
overy  human  being  in  the  "Cnited  States  had,  together  with 
I ill  their  property,  been  sold  to  the  money-mongers. 

For  twenty-five  years  have  the  patient  workers  toiled 
ind  sweat,  and  starved,  and  died  that  Shylock  might  have  his 
pound  of  tlesh,  and  to-day,  the  burden  of  debt  is  greater  than 
1 vhen  the  debt  was  contracted  as  the  following  figures  will 

show ; — 

On  page  xcviii,  Report  of  the  Treasury  for  1893,  is  a ta- 
ble showing  the  National  Debt  since  1856.  From  this  table 
we  find  that  Jixly  1,  1866,  the  debt  was  ,$2,773,236,173  69, 
and  that  on  July  1,  1893,  the  debt  was  1,545,986,686  13. 

Decrease  of  debt  in  dollars. $1,227,840,487  66 

On  page  197,  Statistical  Abstract,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Number,  v«  » table  which  ehowB  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
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1866  to  have  been  S2.19  a bushel.  On  page  316,  Statistical 
Abstract,  Sixteenth  Number,  is  a table  which  shows  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  in  1893  to  have  been  54  cents  a bushel. 

From  these  figures  it  must  be  seen  that  if  the  national 
debt  could  have  been  paid  with  wheat  it  would  have  required 
July  1,  1866,  1,266,317,897  bushels,  and  if  paid  July  1,  1893> 
it  would  have  required  2,862,936,455  bushels, — an  in- 
icrease  of  debt  in  wheat  of  1,596,618,568  bushels. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  National  Debt  from 
July  1,  1861,  to  July  1,  1893,  has  been  1;#°  $2,536,097,104, 
and  the  debt  measured  in  labor  or  the  products  of  labor  is 
* greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  There  has  also  been  paid  to 

bond-holders  at  various  times  since  1865,  premiums 

amounting  to  $119,836,368,  and  what  have  the  people  of  this 
country  to  show  for  it? 

Says  Prof.  Jevons: — 

“ If  gold  or  silver  is  used  as  money,  then  the  amount  of 
money  must  be  governed  by  the  amount  available,  and  the 
holders  by  making  money  ‘tight’  or  ‘ easy,’  become  the  mas- 
ters of  all  producers.” 

Under  the  provision  of  the  law,  the  Public  Debt  must  bo 
paid  in  coin, — gold  or  silver,  and  wealth  producers  must  of 
necessity  exchange  their  labor  or  the  products  of  their  labor 
for  coin  with  which  to  pay  the  debt. 

When  the  money-mongers  make  money  “tight”,  does  it 
^ not  require  more  days’  work  or  more  of  the  products  of  labor 

to  procure  the  coin  dollar,  than  when  money  is  easy  ? 

Do  you  see  what  the  real  meaning  of  the  “Refunding 
Act”  was?  Did  it  not  mean  i)erpetual  debt/  How  was  the 
exchange  of  a bond  that  could  be  paid  in  5 years  for  one  that 
could  not  be  paid  until  after  30  years,  and  then,  at  the  jileas- 
lire  of  the  government,  going  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple? Don’t  you  see  that  it  was  merely  the  exchange  of  a 
debt  that  could  be  paid  for  one  that  could  never  be  paid  ? 

Chattel  slavery  carries  with  it  the  care  for  the  slave. 
Bond  slavery  carries  with  it  the  care  for  the  bond  owner  and 
the  bond  slave  can  subsist  upon  what  is  left  and  what  he  may 
have  given  to  him  by  charitable  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  XV III. 

SILVER  DEMONETIZED. 

The  total  debt  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1873,  was 
a 2,234,482,993  20  and  the  interest  charge  was  $98,049,804, 
all  of  which  was  payable  in  coin,— silver  or  gold. 

On  page  333,  Finance  Report  for  1873,  it  is  shown  that 
taere  had  been  destroyed  of  the  peoples’  money  since  1861, 
51,951,848,054  38. 

About  this  time  vast  deposits  of  silver  were  discovered, 
M'hich,  under  the  coinage  law  of  1792  the  owners  could  have 
c Dined  into  money  “that  shall  be  a lawful  t,ender  in  all  pay- 
r lents  whatsoever.” 

The  Hazzard  Circular  said : — 

“Slavery  is  but  the  owning  of  labor,  and  carries  with  it 
ttie  care  for  the  lab/arer.  The  modem  or  European  plan  led 
c n by  England,  is  Capital  control  of  labor  by  controlling 
mges.  This  can  be  done  by  controlling  the  money.  It 
dll  not  do  to  allow  the  “greenback”,  as  it  is  called  to  circu- 
1 ite  as  money  for  any  length  of  time,  for  we  cannot  control 

t hat.” 

After  reading  the  above,  the  money-mongers  saw  that  if 
t hey  would  continue  to  live  upon  the  fruits  of  others  labor, 
i i would  not  do  to  allow  the  silver  dollar  to  circulate  as  mon- 
( y,  because,  like  the  greenback,  they  could  not  control  it.  A 

< onsultation  was  held  and  the  result  was  the  approval  of  a 
]»lan  to  demonetize  the  silver  dollar  in  the  United  States,  and 
I herebv  perpetuate  the  modern  or  European  plan  of  wage- 

< lavery,  by  compelling  the  payment  of  all  debts  contracted  to 
1 >e  paid  in  coin,  in  gold  coin. 

Senator  Daniel  of  Virginia,  in  a speecli  delivered  in  the 

Senate,  May  22,  1890, said:— 

“ I take  from  the  Bankers’  Magazine  of  August  1873,  a 
: ittle  extract.  It  says:  ‘In  1872,  silver  being  demonetized 
; D Germany,  England  and  Holland,  a capital  of  £100,000 
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r*500.000  j was  raised  and 

trv  with  this  fund  as  agent  tor  loreigu  rMn  crress- 

Lirl.  object.’  ’’-The  demonet.zaUon  of  Bdver.-Congress 

ional  Record,  May  22,  1890,  page  5128. 

, How  well  Mr.  Sevd  did  the  work  asBigned  hun,  may  be 

found  in  “.A.n  Act  Bevraing  and 

to  the  Mints,  Assay-offices  and  coinage  of  the  h nited  &tat  , 
which  Alex.  DelMar,  Science  of  Money,  says,  “ surrep  i mns 
dropi»d  the  silver  dollar  ffo.n  the  coinage  of  the  Unit 

Qfoioc  ” Mnd  reade  in  i>art  as  follows: 

“"fi''  rr 

dollar  piece,  which,  at  the  „ 

coins  of  the  United  States  shad  be  a 

trade  dollar,  a halt  dollar  or  lifty  eont  l^o.  « " 

anrunl  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

..That  no  coins,  f - “V^he^  "1 

ItodenTmtllionV^rndarrls  and  weights  herein  set  forth.” 

—17  Statutes,  424. 

A resolution  passed  in  .Inly  1876, 
traue-dollar  shall  not  hereafter  be  a legal  tender. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  only  three  kinds 

of  money  issued*  in  the  United  States  that  you  crru  d legally 

use  in  making  a payment,  and  one  of  ‘I;®  ^ 

used  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  or  duties  o 
imported  goods,-these  obligations  should  be  paid  m com. 

The  public  had  just  had  their  credit  ” strengthened  ” the 
servants  of  the  public  having  pledged  the  faith  of  the  Uni  ed 
States  to  the  p’ayment  in  coin,  of  all  obligations  oUke 
United  States,  whether  bearing  interest  or 

authorizing  the  “Refunding  of  the  Xational  De  p _ 

for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued  under  its  authority  in 

coin, — gold  or  silver.  , v i 

The  money-mongers,  after  the  servants  of  the  public  had 

agreed  to  pay 'the  public’s  obligation  it  coin,-silyer  or  gold^ 
♦See  Chapter  III,  Ante. 
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— furnished  money  to  bribe  the  publics’  serTants  to  contract 
th  3 peoples’  money  one  half  by  demonetizing  the  silver  dollar 
w]  lich  had  been  a lawful  tender  in  all  payments  whatsoever, 
si  ice  April  2d,  1792,  so  that  when  the  people  were  ready  to  pay 
tie  debt,  there  would  be  only  one  kind  of  coin  and  the  mon- 
ej  -mongers  would  have  that  coin. 

HOW  THE  SILVER  DOLLAR  WAS  DEM0ID5TIZBD. 

Judge  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  Congressional  Kecord,  vol- 
ar le  7,  part  2,  45th  Congress,  second  session,  page  1605,  said: 

“ In  connection  with  the  charge  that  I advocated  the  bill 
wliich  demonetized  the  standard  silver  dollar,  I say  that, 
tl ough  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  I was 
ig  aorant  of  the  fact  that  it  would  demonetize  the  silver  dol- 
la*  or  of  its  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  our  system  of 
C(  ins  as  were  those  distinguished  Senators,  Messrs.  Blaine, 
ai  d Voorhees,  who  were  then  members  of  the  House,  and 
ef  ch  of  whom,  a few  days  since,  interrogated  the  other:  ‘Did 
y<  lU  know  it  was  dropped  when  the  bill  passed  ?’  ‘ No.’  said 

IVJ r.  Blaine.  ‘ Did  you?’  ‘No.’  said  Mr.  Voorhees,  ‘I  do  not 
tl  ink  there  were  three  members  in  the  house  that  knew  it. 
I loubt  whether  Mr.  Hooper,  who,  in  my  absence  from  the 
C immittee  on  Coinage  and  attendance  on  the  Committee  on 
V ays  and  Means,  managed  the  bill,  knew  it.  I say  this  in 
justice  to  him.” 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  February  15, 1878,  page 
K'63,  may  be  found  the  following:— 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I want  to  ask  my  friend  from  Maine, 
w'  jom  I am  glad  to  designate  that  way,  whether  I may  call 
h m as  one  more  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  generally 
k lown  whether  silver  was  demonetized.  Did  he  know,  as  the 
S leaker  of  the  House,  presiding  at  that  time,  that  the  silver 
d Dllar  was  demonetized  in  the  bill  to  which  he  alludes?  ” 

“ Mr.  Blaine.  ‘ I did  not  know  anything  that  was  in  the 
b 11  at  all.  As  I have  said  before,  little  was  known  or  cared 
o 1 the  subject.  [Laughter.]  And  now  I should  like  to  ex- 
c]  lange  questions  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  was 
tl  len  on  the  floor  and  whose  business,  far  more  than  mine,  to 
k low,  because  by  the  designation  of  the  house  I was  to  put 
the  question;  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  then  on  the  floor  of 
tl  le  House,  with  his  power  as  a debater,  wan  to  unfold  them 
t(  I the  House.  Did  he  know  ? ” 

“Mr.  Voorhees.  I frankly  say  that  I did  not”. 
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Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky,  Congressional,  Record,  volume 
7 part  1,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session  page  260,  said; 

“It  [the  bill  demonetizing  silver]  iie^er  was  iinderstood 
by  either^  House  of  Congress.  I Bay  that  wi  h kn°wled^ 
of  the  facts..  No  newspaper  reporter-and  they  ^ 
vigilant  men  I ever  saw  in  obtaining  information— discovered 

that  it  had  been  done.” 

Mr.  Burchard  of  Illinois,  Congressional  Record,  July  13, 

1876,  volume  4,  part  5,  page  4560,  said: 

“ The  Coinage  act  of  1873,  unaccompanied  by  any  writ- 
ten report  upon  the  subject  from  any  cofnmittee,  and  unknown 

to  the^embers  of  Congress  who,  without 

it  to  nasa  under  the  belief,  if  not  assurance,  that  it  made  no 

alteration  in  the  value  of  the^  current  come,  changed  the  unit 

of  value  from  silver  to  gold.  ” 

Mr.  Holman  of  Indiana,  Congressional  Record,  volume  4, 

part  6,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  Appendix,  page 

193,  said:—  , . 

“I  have  before  me  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  th  a 
House  on  the  passage  of  that  measure,  which  no  man  can  read 
without  being^convinoed  that  the  measure  and  the  method  of 
its  nassage  t&ough  this  House  was  a ‘collossal  swindle.  1 
assm-t  tLt  the  measure  never  had  the  sanction  of  this 
House,  and  it  does  not  possess  the  moral  force  of  law. 

Joseph  Cannon,  Congressional  Record,  volume,  4 P^^t  6, 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  Appendix,  page  197,  sai  : 
“This  legislation  was  had  in  the  Forty-second  GongvesB, 
February  12,  1873,  by  a bill  to  regulate  the  mints  of  the  U 
fed  Sates  and  practLny  abolished  silver  as  money  by  failing 

tion.”  ^ . _ 

Senator  Voorhees  of  Indiana,  Congressional  Record,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1878,  page  332,  said 

“The  silver  dollar  is  peculiarly  the  laboring  man  s dollai, 

as  far  as  L may  desire  siSie.  * * Throughout  all  the 

financial  panics  that  have  assailed  this  country  no  man  has 
been  bold  enough  to  raise  his  hand  to  strike  it  down;  no  man 
has  ever  dared  to  whisper  of  a contemphited  assault  «Pon  it 
and  when  the  12th  day  of  February,  1873,  approached,  the 
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day  of  doom  to  the  American  dollar,  the  dollar  of  our  fathers, 
how  silent  was  the  work  of  the  enemy  ! Not  a sound,  not  « 
word,  no  note  of  warning  to  the  American  people  that  their 
favorite  coin  was  about  to  be  destroyed  as  money;  that  the 
greatest  financial  revolution  of  modern  times  was  in  contem- 
plation and  about  to  be  accomplished  against  their  highest 
and  dearest  rights^ ! The  tax  payers  of  the  United  States 
were  no  more  notified  or  consulted  On  this  momentous  measure 
than  the  slaves  on  a southern  plantation  before  the  war,  when 
their  master  made  up  his  mind  to  increase  their  task  or  to 
change  them  from  a corn  to  a cotton  field. 


Never  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  has  a law 
of  such  vital  and  trerhendous  import,  or  indeed  of  any  impor- 
tance at  all,  crawled  into  our  statute  books  so  furtively  and 
noiselessly  as  this.  Its  enactment  there  was  as  completely 
unknown  to  the  people,  and  indeed  to  four-fifths  of  Congress 
itself,  as  the  presence  of  a burglar  in  a house  at  midnight  to 
its  sleeping  inmates.  This  was  rendered  jmssible  partly  be- 
cause the  clandestine  movement  was  so  utterly  unexpected, 
and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  bill  in  which  it  occurred. 
The  silver  dollar  of  American  history  was  demonetized  in  an 
act  entitled  ‘ An  act  revising  and  amending  the  laws  relative 
to  the  mints,  assay-oflaces,  and  coinage  of  the  United  States.” 


The  following  extract  from  a letter  written  by  President 
Grant  to  Mr.  Cowdrey,  October  6,  1873,  eight  months  after 
he  had  signed  the  bill  demonetizing  silver,  clearly  indicates 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  bill  he  had  signed  demonetized 
silver. 


“I  wonder  that  silver  is  not  already  coming  into  the 
market  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  circiilating  medium.  * 
* * Experience  has  proved  that  it  takes  about  $40,000,- 
000  of  fractional  currency  to  make  the  small  change  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  country.  Silver  will 
gradually  take  the  place  of  this  currency,  and,  further,  will 
become  the  standard  of  values,  which  will  be  hoarded  in  a 
small  way.  I estimate  that  this  will  consume  from  $200,000  - 
000  to  $300,000,000  in  time  of  this  species  of  our  circulating 
medium.  ♦ I confess  to  desire  to  see  a limited  hoard- 
;ng  of  money.  But  I want  to  see  a hoarding  of  something 
that  is  a standard  of  value  the  world  over.  Silver  is  this. 

‘‘Our  mines  are  now  producing  almost  unlimited  amounts 
>f  silver,  and  it  is  becoming  a question,  “ What  shall  we  do 
with  it  ?”  I here  suggest  a solution  which  will  answer  for 
jome  years  to  put  it  in  circulation,  keeping  \t  there  until  it  is 
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fixed,  and  then  we  will  find  other  markets.”  See  page  208, 
Congressional  liecord,  December  14,  1877. 

Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky,  Congressional  Record,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1879,  i^age  258,  said: — 

I know  that  the  bondholders  and  monopolists  of  this 
country  are  seeking  to  destroy  all  the  industries  of  this  peo- 
ple in  their  greed  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  gold.  1 know 
that  the  act  of  1873  did  more  than  all  else  to  accomplish  that 
result,  and  the  demonetization  act  of  the  Revised  Statutes  was 
an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  consummation  of  the  fraud. 
I want  to  restore  that  money  to  where  it  was  before,  and  thus 
aid  in  preventing  the  consummation  of  their  designs,” 

Senator  Allison  of  Iowa,  Congressional  Record,  volume  7, 
part  2,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  2d  session,  page  1085,  said: — - 

“But  when  the  secret  history  of  this  bill  of  1873  comes  to 
be  told  it  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives intended  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver,  and  intended  to 
place  both  metals  upon  the  French  relation  instead  of  our 
own  which  was  the  true  scientific  position  with  reference  to 
this  subject  in  1873,  but  that  the  bill  was  doctored,  if  I may 

use  the  term,  and  I use  it  in  no  offensive  sense,  of  course — .” 
* * ♦ ♦ * 

“I  said  I used  the  word  in  no  offensive  sense.  It  was 
changed  after  the  discussion,  and  the  dollar  of  420  grains  was 
substituted  for  it.” 

Mr.  Bright  of  Tennessee,  Congressional  Recbrd,  volume 
7,  part  1,  2d  session  Forty-fifth  Congress,  page  584,  said : — • 

“ It  passed  by  fraud  in  the  House,  never  having  been 
printed  in  advance,  being  a substitute  for  the  printed  bill; 
never  having  been  read  at  the  Clerk’s  desk,  the  reading  hav- 
ing been  dispensed  with  by  an  impression  that  the  bill  made 
no  material  alteration  in  the  coinage  laws ; it  was  passed  with- 
out discussion,  debate  being  cut  off  by  operation  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  It  was  passed,  to  my  certain  information, 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  fraud  escaped  the  attention 
.of  some  of  the  most  watchful  as  well  as  the  ablest  statesmen 
in  Congress  at  the  time.  * * Aye,  sir,  it  was  a fraud  that 

smells  to  heaven.  It  was  a fraud  that  will  stink  in  the  nose 
of  posterity , and  for  which  some  persons  must  give  an  account 
in  the  day  of  retribution 

On  page  206,  Congressional  Record,  December  14, 1877,  maj 
be  found  in  a speech  by  Senator  Herford,  the  following;—. 
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Mr.  President.  I now  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarkabt* 
a id  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  fraudulent  pieces  of  legislatitju 
tl  is  or  any  other  country  ever  saw.  I refer  to  the  manner  of  fhe 
p issage  of  the  bill  demonetizing  silver.  I wdl  not  occupy  the 
ti  me  of  the  Senate  by  going  over  the  whole  history  of  this  in- 
ic  uitous  transaction.  Mr.  Hooper,  since  deceased,  was  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  a bill  which 
h id  been  referred  to  his  committee,  and  on  May  27, 1872,  report- 
ed a substitute  and  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  passthesub- 
stitute,  upon  which  motion,  among  other  things,  the  following 
o !curred,  which  any  Senator  can  find  by  turning  to  the  Con- 
g -essional  Globe  part  5 page  3888,  and  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Holman.  I suppose  it  is  intended  to  have  the  bill  read 

b ifore  it  is  put  on  its  passage. 

The  Speaker.  The  substitute  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Massachusetts.  I hope  not.  It  is  a long  bill, 
a id  those  who  are  interested  in  it  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
il  B provisions. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  rules  cannot  be  suspended  so  as  to  dispense 
V ith  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Speaker.  They  can  be. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I want  the  House  to  understand  that  it  is  at- 
t impted  to  put  through  this  bill  without  being  read. 

The  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Imop'er]  move  that  the  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Massachusetts.  I will  so  frame  my  motion  to 
B ispend  the  rules  that  it  will  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  bill, 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  moves 
t lat  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  Bill  pass,  the  reading 
t lereof  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Randall.  Can  not  we  have  a division  of  this  motion? 

The  Speaker.  A motion  to  suspend  the  rules  cannot  be  di- 

^ ided. 

Mr.  Randall.  I should  like  to  have  the  bill  read,  although 
] am  willing  that  the  rules  shall  be  suspended  as  to  the  passage 
i f the  bill. 

The  question  was  put  on  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
1 he  bill  without  reading;  and  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor 

thereof)  the  rules  were  not  suspended. 

* * * * * 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Massachusetts.  I now  move  that  the  rules 
be  suspended,  and  the  substitute  for  the  bill  in  relation  to  mints 
j nd  coinage  passed:  and  I ask  that  the  substitute  be  read. 

The  Clerk  began  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Is  that  the  original  bill? 

The  Speaker.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
ohusetts  [Mr.  Hooper]  applies  to  the  subst  ute,  and  that  on 
which  the  House  is  called  to  act  is  being  read. 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  there  is  to  be  no  debate,  the  only  chance 
've  have  to  know  what  we  are  doing  is  to  have  both  the  bill  and 
■ he  substitute  read. 

The  Speaker.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa* 
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chusetts  being  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  substitute,  it 
gives  no  choice  between  the  two  bills.  The  House  must  either 
pass  the  substitute  or  none. 

Mr.  Brooks.  How  can  we  choose  between  the  original  bill 
and  the  substitute  unless  we  hear  them  both  read? 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  can  vote  “ay”  or  “no”  on  this 
question  whether  this  substitute  shall  be  passed. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I am  very  much  in  the  habit  of  voting  “no” 
when  I do  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Holman.  Before  the  question  is  taken  upon  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  I hope  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  explain  the  leading  changes  made  by  this  bill  in 
the  existing  law,  especially  in  reference  to  the  coinage.  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  small  coinage  of  the  country  is  intended 
to  be  re-coined. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Massachusetts.  This  bill  makes  no  changes 
in  the  existing  law  in  that  regard.  It  does  not  require  the  re- 
coinage of  small  coins. 

***** 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hooper  of 
Massachusetts  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  it  was 
agreed  to;  there  being — ayes  110,  noes  13. — Congressional  Globe, 
May  27,  1872,  part  5,  page  3833,  and  Congressional  Record,  De- 
cember  14, 1877,  page  206.  , 

Under  the  caption  of  a “A  Lie  Nailed,”  there  was  printed 
in  a number  of  different  papers  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1893,  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy; — 

“Sib:  Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  statements 

that  have  been  made  in  the  American  press,  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  late  Ernest  Seyd  in  1872,  respecting  the  coinage 
act  then  pending,  you  will  oblige  us  much  by  giving  an  unquali- 
fied contradiction  to  these  statements.  Ernest  Seyd  was  not  in 
the  United  States  at  that  date  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  for  the  demonetization  of  silver,  never 
having  been  there  since  1856.  The  statement  is  the  more  absurd, 
as  he  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  cause  of  silver  in  England  a- 
gainst  the  prevailing  doctrine  here  and  remained  a consistent 
supporter  of  silver  as  his  numerous  works  on  the  subject  will 
show,  We  remain,  yours  truly,  Ernest  Seyd. 

Richard  Seyd. 

The  foregoing  letter  denies  that  Ernest  Seyd  was  in  the 
United  States  during  1872,  or  had  been  since  1856. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage 
in  a speech  in  the  House,  April  9th,  1872, — Congressional 
Globe,  part  3,  page  2304,  at  the  bottom  of  the  3d  column,  said : 

■ “ This  bill  was  prepared  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  careful  and  deliberate  examination.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  nearly  all  the  mine  experts  in  the  country  and  the 
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Bai  ction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ^ Mr.  Ernest  Seyd 
of  Liondon,  a distinguished  writer,  who  has  gi^  en  great  atten- 
tioi  to  the  subject  of  mints  and  coinage,  after  examining  the 
fir  (t  draft  of  the  bill,  furnished  many  valuable  suggestions 
wl]  ich  have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill.  Wh  le  the  commit- 
tee take  no  credit  for  the  preparation  of  this  bill  they  have 
gi’'  en  it  careful  consideration,  and  have  no  hesit,ation  in  unani- 
mc  usly  recommending  its  passage  as  necessary  and  expedient. 

If  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  was  not  in  the  United  States  during 
1812,  nor  had  been  since  1856,  how  was  he  able,  “ after  ex- 
an  ining  the  first  draft  of  the  bill,”  to  offer  “ valuable  sugges- 
t'c  ns  that  were  incorporated  in  the  bill  ” ? 

STATE  OF  COLORADO. ) 

County  of  Abapahoe.  ) 

Frederick  A.  Luckenbach,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  de- 
poses and  says:  I am  62  years  of  age.  I was  born  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  I removed  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
ye  ir  1846,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  1866,  when  I re- 
moved to  the  City  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia  1 was  in  the 
fu’  niture  business.  In  New  York  I branched  into  machinery  and 
in  'entions,  and  am  the  patentee  of  Luckenbach’s  pneumatic  pul- 
ve  *izer,  which  machines  are  now  in  use  generally  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  I now  reside  in  Denver, 
ha  ?ing  removed  from  New  York,  two  years  ago.  I am  well 
ku  own  in  New  York.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
•h  inge  and  am  well  acquainted  with  many  members  of  that 
bo  dy.  I am  well  known  by  Mr.  Erastus  Wyman. 

In  1865,  I visited  London,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  pla- 
eii  g there,  Pennsylvania  oil  properties,  in  which  I was  interested. 
I took  with  me  letters  of  introduction  to  many  gentlemen  in 
Lc  ndon — among  them  one  to  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  from  Robert  M. 
Fc  ust,  ex-treasurer  of  Philadelphia.  I became  well  acquainted 
wi  ;h  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  and  with  his  brother  Richard  Seyd,  who, 
I 1 nderstand  is  still  living.  I visited  London  1 hereafter  every 
ye  ir  and  at  each  visit  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Seyd, 
an  d upon  each  occasion  became  his  guest  at  one  or  more  times 
joining  his  family  at  dinner  or  other  meals.” 

“In  February  1874,  while  On  one  of  these  visits,  and  while 
hi»  guest  for  dinner,  I,  among  other  things  alluded  to  rumors 
af  oat,  of  parliamentary  corruption,  and  expressed  astonishment 
thit  such  corruption  should  exist.  In  reply  to  this  he  told  me 
th  it  he  could  relate  facts  about  the  corruption  of  the  American 
Congress  that  would  place  it  far  ahead  of  the  English  Parlia- 
m mt  in  that  line.  So  far,  the  conversation  was  at  the  dinner  ta- 
bl  3 between  us.  His  brother,  Richard,  and  others  were  there  also, 
b\  t this  was  table  talk  between  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  and  myself.  Af- 
te  • dinner  ended,  he  invited  me  into  another  room,  where  he  re- 
sumed the  conversation  about  legislative  corruption.  He  said: 
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If  you  will  pledge  me  your  honor  as  a gentleman  not  to  di- 
vulge what  I am  about  to  tell  you  while  I live,  I will  convince 
you  that  what  I said  about  the  corruption  of  the  American  Con- 
gress is  true.’  I gave  him  the  promise  and  he  then  continued: 

‘ I went  to  America  in  the  winter  of  1872-3,  authorized  to  secure 
if  I could,  the  passage  of  a bill  demonetizing  silver.  ^It  was  t< 
the  interest  of  those  I represented— the  governors  of  the  Ban! 
of  England — to  have  it  done.  I took  with  me  £100,000  sterling 
with  instructions  that  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  thi 
object  to  draw  for  another  £100,000  or  as  much  more  as  was  nec 
essary.’  He  told  me  German  bankers  were  also  interested  in  hav- 
ing it  accomplished.  He  said  he  was  the  financial  adviser  of  the 
bank.  -He  said:  ‘I  saw  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 

and  paid  the  money  and  staid  in  America  until  I knew  the  meas 
ure  was  safe.’  I asked  if  he  would  give  me  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers to  whom  he  paid  the  money — but  this  he  declined  to  do.  He 

said:  ‘Your  people  will  not  now  comprehend  the  far-reaching 

extent  of  that  measure,  but  they  will  in  after  years.  Whatever 
you  may  think  of  corruption  in  the  English  parliament,!  as- 
sure you,  I would  not  have  dared  to  make  such  an  attempt  here 
as  I did  in  your  country’.  I expressed  my  shame  to  him,  for  my 
countrymen  in  our  legislative  bodies.  Ihe  conversation  drifted 
into  other  subjects  and  after  that— though  I met  him  many  times 
— the  matter  was  never  again  referred  to.” 

, [Signed.]  Feedeuick  A.  Luckenbach. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Denver,  this  ninth 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1892.  [Signed.]  James  A.  Millee, 

[Seal.]  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  State  of  Colorado. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  1893,  page 
251,  is  a table  showing  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  each  year 
from  1687  to  1893,  inclusive.  From  this  table  we  find  that 
for  a period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  ratio  was  main- 
tained at  fifteen  and  a fraction  to  one.  For  a jjeriod  of  seven- 
ty years,  ending  with  1872,  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold 

was  15.V  to  1. 

April  2,  1792  there  was  enacted  a law  establishing  a mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  Section  11  of 
this  act  provides:  “That  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to 
silver  in  all  coins  which  shall  by  law'  be  current  as  money 
within  the  United  States,  shall  be  as  fifteen  to  one  according 
to  (luantity  in  weight,  of  pure  gold  or  silver ; that  every  fifteen 
pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be  of  equal  value  in  ail 
payments  with  one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion as  to  any  greater  or  less  quantities  of  the  respective 
metals.”  Section  U provides  “That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  perstms  to  bring  to  said  mint,  gold  or  siiver 
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bullion  in  order  to  their  being  coined;  and  that  the  bullion  bo 
bi  ought  shall  be  there  assayed  and  coined  as  speedily  as  may 
bt  after  the  receipt  thereof,  and  that  free  of  expense  to  the 
p<  rson  or  persons  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  brought.” 

During  the  period  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage — 1792 
to  1873- -the  ratio  remained  practically  the  same.  Beginning 
w th  1873,  however,  silver  began  its  so-called  “downward 
cciirse,” — or  rather,  gold  began  its  upward  course — and  the 
ru  iio  of  the  two  metals  since  silver  was  demonetized  in  1873 
as  per  the  Director  of  the  Mint’s  report  has  been : — 


1873 

$15.92 

1 1879 

$18.40 

1885 

$19.41 

1891 

$20.62 

1874 

16.17 

1 1880 

18.05 

1886 

20.78 

1892 

23.72 

1 875 

15.59 

1881 

18.16 

1887 

21.13 

1893 

26.49 

1876 

17.88 

1882 

18.19 

1888 

21.99 

1894 

32.44 

1877 

17.22 

1883 

18.64 

1889 

22.10 

1878 

17.94  1 

i 1884 

18.57 

1 1890 

19.76 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  sources,  show 
ibe  average  prices  for  wheat,  silver,  and  cotton  since  1871. 


1 

American  computation 
price  of  - 

Euroi>ean  computation — J 

Mr.  Bauerbeck’s  1 

index  numbers  | 

1 Year. 

1 

Silver. 

Wheat. 

1 

Cotton. 

1 Index  num- 
ber of  45 
prinipal 
commodities. 

Index  num-  | 

ber  of  Silver.  • 

\ 

^ V * 

97  -4 
9.')  -8 
93  -3 


' By  this  table  it  appears  that  silver  fell  from  .^1.32  an 
or  nee  in  1872  to  75  cents  an  ounce  in  1893,  a fall  equal  to  43 
pt r cent;  that  wheat  fell  from  $1.47  a busbel  in  1872  to  68 
ceats  in  1892,  a drop  of  53  per  cent;  and  cotton  declined  from 
U.3  cents  to  7.2  cents,  equal  to  GO  percent. 
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According  to  these  figures  $100  in  gold  in  1872  would 
have  paid  for  68  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1893  the  same  amount 
of  the  same  kind  of  money  would  have  paid  for  147  bushels. 
In  other  words.  Si 00  in  1893  paid  for  79  bushels  of  w^at 
more  than  it  would  have  paid  for  in  1872.  To  get  SI  00  m 
1872  the  farmer  gave  only  68  bushels  of  wheat,  and  in  1893 
he  had  to  give  147  bushels  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
which  is  e(|uivalent  to  adding  31  pounds  to  a bushel  of  wheat 
without  increasing  the  price. — Agricultural  Depression. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  official  sources  shows 
the  relative  value  of  100  bushels  of  wheat  and  100  dollars 
for  each  year  since  1861.  A study  of  it,  will  no  doubt,  show 

1 * 1 I t ^ I-  _ .-1  ^ 1 44^  r»-^rtrf,nrn  rrA’’. 


Year. 


1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1861) 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


Number 
of  bushels 
jof  wheat 
for  $100. 

Number 
of  dollars 
for  100 
bushels 
of  wheat. 

107  -49 

93  '70 

87  -82 

114  '00 

54  '18 

183  '10 

69  '00 

146  '30 

45  '14 

219  '50 

50  '10 

198  '50 

70  -00 

142  '40 

106  '36 

94  '01 

95  '98 

104  '20 

79  '49 

125  '80 

80  '64 

124  '00 

86  '96 

115  '00 

106  '27 

94  '10 

100  -00 

100  '00 

96'  '99 

103  '10 

92  '41 

108  '20 

Year. 


1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


Number 
of  bushels 
of  wheat 
for  SIOO. 

128  -57 
90  -25 

105  -15 
83  -82 

113  -12 
109  -89 
153  '85 

129  -87 

145  -56 

146  -84 

114  -54 
143  -27 
119  -33 
119  -19 
160  -25 
185  -39 


Number 
of  dollars 
for  loo 
bushels  of 
wheat. 

$77.70 

110.80 

95.10 
119.30 

88.40 

91.00 

65.00 

77.00 
68.70 

68.10 
87.30 

69.80 

83.80 

83.90 

62.40 

63.90 


It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  in  1866  a farmer 
could  sell  45  bushels  of  wheat  for  $100,  and  that  in  1893  he 
must  give  185  bushels  of  wheat  for  $100.  In  other  words  he 
must  give  140  bushels  of  ivheat  to  some  one  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  $ 100  until  ivhich  to  pay  the  debt  that  must  be 

paid  in  dollars. 

Can  j'ou  see  why  it  is  st>  hard  to  get  oiit  of  debt  ? 


I 


CHAl’TEK  XIX. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS  RESUMED. 

The  next  scheme  of  the  money-mongers,  was  for  the  re- 
B imption  of  specie  payments,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  $82,- 
030,000  of  United  States  notes  and  replacing  them  with  na- 
t:onal  bank  notes.  The  act  entitled:  “ An  Act  to  Provide  for 
tie  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments,”  became  a law  Jan.  14, 
1 ^75,  (18  Statutes,  290),  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
1 reasury,  “ as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  cause  t6  be  coined  at 
t]  le  mints  of  the  United  States,  silver  coins  of  the  denomina- 
ti  ons  of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cents,  of  standard  value, 
a id  to  issue  them  in  redemption  of  an  eipal  number  and 
a nount  of  fractional  currency,  until  the  whole  amount  of  such 
fi  actional  currency  outstanding  shall  have  been  redeemed.” 

I “ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
r<  deem  the  legal  tender  United  States  notes  in  excess  only  of 
tl  tree  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per 
c(  ntum  of  the  sum  of  national  bank  notes  so  issued.  And  on 
ai  id  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  the  secretary  shall 
n deem  in  coin,  the  United  States  notes  then  outstanding,  on 
tl  leir  presentation  for  redemption,  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
^Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
81  ims  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  And  to  enable  the  Secre- 
ti  ry  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  for  the  redeniption  in  this  act 
a ithorized  or  required,  he  is  authorized,  to  issue,  sell,  and 
d spose  of,  at  not  less  than  par,  in  coin,  either  of  the  descrip- 
ti  cns  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  described  in  the  Act  of 
CDngress  approved  July  14th,  1870,  entitled,  ‘An  Act  to 
Authorize  the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt.’  ” 

On  January  1,  1875,  there  was  outstanding,  about  $75,- 
0 30,000  of  fractional  paper  currency,  that  hfid  been  in  use  as 
n oney  since  July  1862,  which,  under  the  “ resumption  act,” 
n ust  be  retired,  and  in  its  place  were  to  be  issued  interest 
b iaring  bonds  and  fractional  silver  currency, 

• On  June  20th,  1874,  an  act,  (18  Statutes,  123),  fixed  the 
a nount  of  United  States  notes  to  be  used  as  a circulating 
n edium  at  $382,000,000. 

The  “ Resumption  Act  ” provided  that  United  States 
n !)tes  in  excess  of  $300,000,000  should  be  redeemed  and  that 
tl  ley  should  be  replaced  by  national  Jbank  currency. 
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On  January  1,  1879,  specie  payments  were  resumed,  and 
any  one  who  could  get  hold  of  $50  of  United  States  notes, 
could,  if  they  so  desired,  by  going  to  New  York  City  and  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
have  them  “ redeemed,”  that  is,  he  could  exchange  the  $50 
of  United  States  legal  tender,  non-interest  bearing  treas- 
ury notes  for  coin,  which  had  been  purchased  for  “ redemp- 
tion ” purjDoses,  with  a $50  United  States  non-taxable,  interest 
bearing  treasury  note,— bond. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a farmer  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  get  hold  of  $50  of  United  States  notes,  which  he  could 
use  for  the  purchase  of  his  necessities  at  home,  would  you 
expect  him  to  take  a trip  to  New  York  City  for  the  pur^jose 
of  exchanging  one  kind  of  a legal  dollar  for  another  kind 
of  a legal  dollar,  with  which  he  could  juirchase  no  more  of 
the  necessities  of  life  than  he  could  have  purchased  with  the 
$50  of  United  States  legal  tender  notes? 

Don’t  it  look  as  though  the  money-mongers  had  been 
“ working  ” the  people  for  “suckers  ” and  had  caught  a “big 
string  ” ? 

How  few  people  there  were  who  realized  what  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment  meant.  How  few  jieople  realized 
that  the  issue  of  silver  coins  to  be  used  to  replace  a most  con- 
venient fractional  paper  currency,  was  going  to  add  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  peojDles’  burden  of  debt.  How  few  people 
realized  that  the  law  of  1875,  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments  January  1, 1879, 
would  be  used  as  a means  to  cover  an  issue  of  $100,000,000 
of  bonds  in  1894.  How  few  people  there  were  who  saw  that 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  only  a scheme  of  the 
money  monger’s  for  more  interest  bearing  bimds, — the  Eufo- 
jiean  plan  of  slavery. 


BEFOBE  SPECIE  PAYMENTS 
WEBE  BESUMED. 

In  circulation  $882,000,000  of 
non-interest  bearing  green- 
backs  and  about  $75,000,000  of 
non-intorest  bearing  fractional 
currency  all  of  which  were  bas- 
e d upon  the  faith  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  used 
to  pay  debts,  buy  books,  news- 
papers, peanuts,  etc. 


AFTEK  SPECIE  PAYMENTS 
WEBB  BESUMED. 

In  circulation  1346,681.016  of 
non-interest  bearing  green- 
backs,  and  in  the  money-mon- 
gers’ safes  $112,944,150  of  in- 
terest bearing  bonds  based  on 
the  FAITH  of  the  United  States 
and  used  to  exact  tribute  from 
the  peojile  for  the  money-mon- 
ger’s permission  to  use  specie 
money  to  pay  debts,  buy  books, 
newspapers,  peanuts,  etc. 
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GENERAL 

In  circulation  §TO,000,000  of 
f)  actional  silver  coin,  value  fix- 
e.  I by  authority  of  law, — “ Con- 
g -ess  shall  have  power  to  coin 
n oney  and  regulate  the  value 
tliereof,” — to  be  used  in  pay- 
ii  g debts,  buying  books,  pa- 
p 3rs,  peanuts,  gum,  making 
cliange,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


RESULT. 

Bonds  issued  to  the  amount 
of  §112,914,151,  bearing  4)^ 
per  cent  average  interest, 
to  run  25  years,  upon  which 
the  people  will  pay  §5,084,786 
per  year  or  $127,108,418  for 
the  money-monger’s  permis- 
sion to  pay  debts,  buy  books, 
papers,  peanuts,  gum,  etc.,  etc. 


Now  honor  bright,  do  you  believe  the  people  were  any 
b )tter  off,  after  having  paid  the  money-mongers  $127,108,4X8 
f(  r the  use  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  which  to  make  money, 
tl  lan  they  were  when  using  money  made  out  of  paper  ? 


Can  you  explain  how  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  benefitted  by  the  exchange  of  a non-interest  bearing 
c irrency  for  a currency  that  was  purchased  with  an  interest 
b taring  paper  bond  ? 


Was  the  silver  bullion  purchased  from  the  bullion  bro- 
k 3rs,  and  paid  for  with  interest  bearing  bonds  based  upon 
t]  le  faith  of  the  United  States,  after  it  was  made  money  by 
h w,  any  better  money  than  the  money  made  out  of  paper  by 
h w ? Would  it  pay  a debt  any  easier  or  any  better  than  the 
p iper  money  had  done  ? 


Funny,  ain’t  it,  that  bullion  brokers  and  money-mongers 
a 'e  willing  to  exchange  their  precious  (?)  metals  and  gold 
c )in  for  government  interest  bearing  paper  fiat  bonds,  based 
upon  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  yet,  the  same  bullion 
brokers  and  money-mongers  tell  the  people  that  the  govern- 
iiient  cannot  issue  non-interest  bearing  fiat  paper  money,  bas- 
el  upon  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  that  are  any  good. 
I ut,  the  United  States  can  issue  money,  based  upon  bonds 
t liat  are  based  entirely  upon  FAITH,  to  a banking  cor- 
p oration  for  a tax  of  one  per  cent  which  the  banks  can 
1 >an  to  the  people — on  good  security— for  a tax  of  10  per 
C2nt  to  “ all  the  traffic  will  bear,”  and  then  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  “it  is  the  best  money  they  ever  had.” 


In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  October  1, 
1894,  I find  that  there  was  outstanding  $1,1.54,912,734  of 
paper  money,  and  that  there  was  1^X23,065,756  in  gold  coin  and 
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bullion  in  the  treasury  to  redeem  it  with — nine  cents  in  gold 
to  redeem  100  cents  in  paper. 

Will  some  wise  and  mighty  financier  tell  the  people  how 
a 100  cent  paper  dollar  can  be  redeemed  with  9 cents  worth 
of  gold  ? and  then  redeem  $785,037,184  of  gold  bearing 
bonds  ? 

Can  you  tell  how  a dollar  issued  under  an  authority  of 
the  people  can  be  “redeemed”  by  exchanging  it  for  another 
kind  of  a dollar  issited  under  an  authority  of  the  same 
people  ? 

There  have  been  issued  under  the  resumption  act  the  fol- 


lowing bonds: 

Loan  of  1886,  5 per  cent $17,494,150. 

Loan  of  1890,  4A  per  cent 65,000,000. 

Loan  of  1907,  4 per  cent 25,000,000. 

Halifax  award,  1907,  4 per  cent 5,500,000. 

Issued  previous  to  1879  112,994,150. 

Carlisle’s  loan  of  Feb.  1,  1894  5 per  cent . . . 50,000,000. 

Carlisle’s  loan  of  Nov.  1, 1894  5 per  cent  . . 50,000,000. 

Total  issue 212,994,150- 


Of  these  bonds,  there  were  issued  $17,494,150  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  the  coin  used  in  the  purchase  of  silver 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  fractional  cirrrency.  The  oth- 
er sums  $65,000,000  and  $25,000,000  were  issued  after  March 
1,  1877  and  proceeds  used  for  resumption  purposes.  The  $5,- 
500,000  were  issued  in  1878  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
coin  used  in  the  payment  of  the  Halifax  award. — See  History 
of  the  National  Loans,  page  95. 

The  late  loans,  Feb.  1894  and  Nov.  1894,  each  for  $50,- 
000,000,  were  issued  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  main- 
taining the  gold  reserve  bo  that  the  greenbacks  could  be  re- 
deemed when  presented  for  redemption. 

How  many  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers,  mechants  or 
manufacturers  do  you  think  have  ever  presented  a United 
States  legal  tender  note  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New 
York  and  asked  to  have  them  “redeemed,”  that  is,  exchanged 
for  legal  tender  metallic  money  ? 

Can’t  yon  see  that  the  “gold  reserve”  is  only  a scheme  of 
the  money-mongers’  for  the  perpetuation  of  debt  by  the  is- 
sue of  interest  bearing  bonds  ? Just  think  a little  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MONEY-MONGERS  MEET. 


Sept  12,  R3  and  14,  1877,  the  bankers  met  in  New  York 
City,  and  after  electing  Charles  B.  Hall,  of  the  Boston  Nation- 
al Bank,  President,  and  James  Buel,  of  the  Importers’  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Y’ork,  Secretary,  and  a vice-president  or 
two  from  each  state,  the  American  Bankers’  association  were 
ready  for  active  work. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  9th,  1877,  the  following  circular  was 
sent  to  all  bankers  in  the  country: — 

“Deak  Sik:  It  is  advisable  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 

sustain  such  prominent  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  especi- 
ally .the  agricultural  and  religious  press,  as  will  oppose  the 
issuing  of  greenback  paper  money,  and  that  you  also  with- 
hold patronage  or  favors  from  all  applicants  who  are  not  ■will- 
ing to  oppose  the  government  issue  of  money.  Let  the  gov- 
ernment issue  the  coin  and  the  banks  issue  the  paper  money 
of  the  country,  for  then  we  can  better  protect  each  other. 

“To  repeal  the  law  creating  national  bank  notes,  or  to  re- 
store to  circulation  the  government  issue  of  money  will  be  to 
provide  the  people  with  money,  and  will  therefore  seriously 
atfect  your  individual  profit  as  bankers  and  lenders.  See 
your  Congressman  at  once,  and  engage  him  to  support  our 
interests  that  we  may  control  legislation.  James  Buel, 

Secretary,  247,  Broad'way. 

Col.  S.  F.  Norton,  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sentinel, 
and  author  of  that  marvelous  little  work,  “ Ten  Men  of  Mon- 
ey Island,”  has  a copy  of  the  above  circular  given  him  by  a 
banker  in  Bloomington,  Iowa. 

The  following  is  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Monday, 
October  29th,  1877: 

“ The  Inter-Ocean  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing singular  document,  wUich  came  to  this  office  from 
New  York,  Saturday  morning; 
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The  Amekican  Bankers’  Ass’n^ 
247  Broadway,  Room  4,  p 
New  York,  October  9th,  1877.  J 


Strictly  Private. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  insert  the  enclosed  printed  slip  as  lead- 

ed matter  on  the  editorial  page  of  your  first  issue  immediate- 
ly following  the  receipt  of  this  and  send  marked  copy  with 
bill  to  yours  truly,  James  Buel,  247  Broadwuy,  Room  4. 

“ Comments  on  slip  not  to  exceed  half  a column  will  be 
paid  for,  if  billed  at  the  same  time.  J.  B. 


The  following  is  the  document  we  are  asked  to  insert  as 
leaded  matter  on  editorial  page,  in  other  words  as  a state- 
ment made  by  the  Inter-Ocean : 


“ The  greenback  party  has  offered  through  its  managers 
to  sell  out  to  the  democrats,  and  hereafter  work  in  democrat- 
ic harness  if  a place  for  a few  of  their  leaders  can  be  pro- 
vided. This  merely  shows  how  much  dependence  there  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  leaders  of  lunatics  who  clamor  for  money 
based  on  nothing.” 


We  insert  this,  but  send  no  bill  for  it.  We  shall  send  no 
bill  because  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  follow  directions 
about  it,  secondly  because  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we 
don’t  believe  a word  of  the  statement  to  be  true.  The  at- 
tempt to  thus  maliciously  destroy  the  greenback  party  with- 
out submitting  a word  of  proof  is  a piece  of  shameless  and 
brazen  effrontry  which  ought  to  be  beneath  any  body  of 
commercial  gentlemen  and  especially  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association.” 


The  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  New  AYuk  Sun: 

The  American  Bankers’  Ass’N.d 
247  Broadway,  Room  4,  I 
New  A'ork,  October  9th,  1877.  J 

Strictly  Private. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  insert  the  enclosed  slip  as  editorial 

and  send  marked  copy  with  bill  to 

James  Buel,  Soc’y,  247  Broadway  Room  4. 
Comments  on  slip,  not  to  exceed  half  a column,  will  be 
paid  for  if  billed  at  the  same  time.  J.  B. 

“ The  prospect  is  that  in  six  months  there  will  not  be  a 
Greenback  leader  in  the  land.  Overtures  have  been  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  greenback  movement  to  President  Hayes  to 
abandon  the  Greenback  movement  as  a lost  cause,  providing 
h©  will  give  good  official  positions  to  about  twenty  of  the 
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most  blatant  of  the  clamorous  for  more  money  that  is  based 
on  nothing.” 

The  Sun  published  the  documerit  with  editorial  com- 
ments from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

“ This  we  say  is  an  extraordinary  circular,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary slip.  It  will  })e  seen  that  the  slip  is  or  assumes  to 
be,  an  item  of  news.  It  is  an  item  that  none  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous reporters  of  the  Sun  had  been  abie  to  get  hold  of.  If 
any  one  of  them  had  brought  it  to  us  properly  authenticated 
by  documentary  or  other  evidence,  we  ■would  not  have  asked 
him  to  pay  us  for  printing  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  w'e  would 
have  paid  him  well  for  ])rocuring  it.  It  wdll  be  observed  how- 
ever, that  the  scandalous  item  which  we  are  asked  in  the  name 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  to  jjublish,  has  two  pe- 
culiarities: First,  no  proof  of  its  accuracy  is  furnished;  and, 

secondly,  we  are  offered  money  for  its  publication  as  ‘ leaded 
matter  on  the  editorial  page  of  this  day’s  Sun.’  This  is  re- 
markable business  to  be  performed  in  tlie  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ikinkers’  Association.  Our  astonisliment  is  increased  by 
the  poscript  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of- this  circular.  It 
informs  us  that  ‘ comments  upon  the  slip  not  to  exceed  half 
a column  will  be  paid  for.’  This  means  of  course,  that  the 
editorial  comments  that  are  to  be  paid  for  must  sustain  the 
slip  on  the  editorial  j^age  that  is  to  be  paid  for.  But  is  this 
attempt  to  ’oribe  and  corrupt  the  press,  by  the  direct  offer  of 
money  for  editorial  articles  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  w'hich  is  signed  to  the  circular  above  printed  ? We  call  for 
information  upon  this  point,  and  shall  wmit  for  it.  If  author- 
ity has  been  given  to  bribe  the  press,  then  very  certainly  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  bribe  Congress,  and  corrupt  the  sour- 
ces of  influence  at  Washington  in  the  same  interest.  It  is  a 
shameful  business,  if  there  be  not  some  mistake  about  it.  Let 
the  truth  be  brought  out.  Let  a responsibility  for  this  cir- 
cular be  fixed.  If  this  circular  is  a forgery  we  shall  be  glad 
to  make  it  known.” 

It  will  be  deserved  that  to  the  Inter-Ocean,  a republican 
. paper,  they  stated  that  the  Greenback  party  would  sell  out  to 
the  democrats,  and  to  the  Sun,  a democratic  paper,  that  the 
Greenback  party  would  sell  to  the  republicans. 
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CHAPTEH  XXI. 

WAS  IT  A CONSPIRACY  FOR  MORE  BONDS  ? 

The  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  in  the  Sherman  law 
was  merely  the  carrying  out  of  the  money-mongers’  scheme 
for  the  issue  of  money  by  the  government  to  the  bankers  up- 
on government  bonds,  and  the  retirement  of  all  government 
paper  money,  except  that  which  the  government  may  issue 
to  banking  corporations  for  a tax  of  of  1 per  cent. 

If  you  don’t  believe  it  was  a part  of  the  money-monger’s 
plan  to  take  away  from  the  people  their  right  to  put  in  cir- 
culation money  which  they  had  issued,  read  the  following 
from  leading  financiers,  and  note  the  dates : 

“ Repeal  the  Sherman  bill  and  good  times  will  return  in 
ten  days.” — John  Sherman,  February  12,  1893. 

“Things  will  not  be  straightened  out  ’till  the  Sherman 
act  has  been  repealed.  I see  no  safety  except  in  that  rejieal. 
The  continual  issue  of  paper  for  anything  other  than  gold 
can  have  but  one  result.” — William  W.  Sherman,  President  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  February  13,1893. 

“ I do  not  regard  the  condition  of  things  as  satisfactory. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  issue  more  bonds 
to  increase  the  gold  reserve  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
If  $50,000,000  of  bonds  are  issued  the  effect  would  tend  to 
stop  gold  shipments. 

“ If  this  administration  does  not  see  fit  to  issue  bonds  to 
increase  the  reserve  fund  the  new  administration  will  have  to 
take  that  step.  In  no  event  must  we  be  jilaced  on  a silver 
basis.  In  my  opinion,  Secretary  Foster  will  meet  the  issue 
and  relieve  the  strain  by  issuing  bonds.” — Geo.  G.  Williams, 
President  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  and  Clearing  House 
Association,  February  13,  1893. 

“New  York  Feb.  12,  1893. — Secretary  Foster  conferred 
with  a large  number  of  bank  presidents  and  bankers  upon  the 
proposition  that  he  sell  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
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gold  reserve  intact  and  if  necessary  to  increase  it.  Most  of 
the  bankers  with  whom  he  talked  argued  that  he  should  sell 
bonds;  some  said  $50,000,000  of  4s,  and  some  said  $100,- 
000,000.” 


“ Senator  Sherman’s  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  Sat- 
urday authorizing  an  amendment  to  the  refunding  act  by 
which  the  government  could  be  authorized  to  sell  three  per 
cent  bonds  to  maintain  gold  considered  with 

approbation.” — Associated  Press  report. 

“ New  York,  Feb.  19,  1893.  The  best  information  ob- 
tainable to-day,  according  to  the  Post’s  linancial  man,  was 
that  at  the  conference  with  the  bankers  with  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Foster  yesterday  it  was  ]>ractically  decided  by 
the  Secretary  to  issue  bonds,  proliably  to  the  amount  of  .$50*- 
000,000,  which  the  banks  will  take  and  pay  for  in  gold.” 

Washington  Feb,  24,  1893.  “The  Secretary  is  prepared 
to  place  bonds  on  the  market  within  an  hour  if  necessary. 
The  bonds  have  been  printed  and  j^art  <«f  them  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  agents.  Every  detail  is  arranged  for  the  sale, 
including  the  rate,  3 per  cent,  places  of  delivery,  etc.” 

The  following  was  issued  March  1 2,  1893,  by  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  to  all  national  banks,  arid  is  known  as 

THE  PANIC  CIECULAR. 

Dkak  Sir: — The  interests  of  national  bankers  require 
immediate  financial  legislation  by  Congress.  Silver,  silver- 
certificates  and  treasury  notes  must  bo  retired  and  national 
bank  notes  upon  a gold  basis  made  the  only  money.  This 
will  require  the  authorization  of  from  .$500,000,000  to  $1, ()()(),- 
000,000  of  new  bonds  as  a basis  of  circulation.  Y'ou  will  at 
once  retire  one-third  of  your  circulation  and  call  in  one-half  of 
your  loans.  Be  careful  to  make  a money  stringency  felt  a- 
mong  your  patrons,  especially  among  influential  business 
men.  Advocate  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  the  repeal 
of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  act  with 
the  other  banks  of  your  city  in  securing  a large  petition  to 
Congress  for  its  unconditional  repeal,  as  per  accompanying 
form.  Use  personal  inlluence  with  congressmen  and  partic- 
ularly let  your  wishes  be  known  to  senators.  The  future 
life  of  national  banks  as  fixed  and  safe  investments  depends 
upon  immediate  action,  as  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  government  legal  tender  notes  and  silver  coinage. 


NOTE  WIIAT  TUE  BANKERS  AM»  XUEllv  • 

“ The  first,  last  and  main  cause  of  the  present  financial 
situation  is  in  the  policy  of  the  government  in  issuing  $4,000,- 
000  of  silver  coins  each  month  and  Hooding  the  coiwitry  ^nth 
silver  w’hich  is  worth  about  G.5  cents  to  the  dollar.  This  has 
caused  European  brokers  and  owners  of  bonds  to  get  a little 
shy  of  our  i)olicy.  Matters  have  been  coming  to  a head  du- 
ring the  past  two  weeks,  and  New  York  capitalists  ha^e 

■ their  loans,  and  conse<|uently  causing  some 

■ ‘ ■ ,.  I do  know  that 

to  repeal  the  present  silver  hnvs 

J.  F.  K.  Foss,  Vice- 
Yiinneapolis,  Ylinn.,  Ylarch 
imes. 

■al  of  the  Sherman 

54,()00,000  of  silver  dollars  stamped  100  cents, 

be  stopped ; and 
-ernment  lionds, 
ible  in  gold,  the  same  to  be  jilaced 
1 of  Europe,  where  they  v/ould  be 

Alden  J.  Blethen,  Ihesident  of 

Ylinneapolis,  Ylinn.,  an  interview 
in  the  Ylinneapolis  Times. 

estly  recommend  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  provis- 
of  the  act  passed  July  14,  1890  authorizing  the  i)urchase 
Grover  Cleveland,  August  7th,  1893. 

October  20,  1893,  the  Bankers’  Congrc>ss 

•;  “In  the  opinion  of  the  American  B.mk- 

..  convention  assembled,  it  is  wise  and  abso- 

that  the  United  States  Senate  shall  immedi- 

clause  of 


been  calling  in 
men  to  get  ‘sijueezed’.” 

“The  remedy  is  in  the  silver  legislation 

the  first  thing  to  bo  done  is  i 
and  restore  faith  in  American  monyy. 

President  Nicollet  National  Bank, 

20, 1893,  interview  in  the  Ylinneapolis  T 

“ The  remedy  lies  in  the  prompt  repe 
act,  whereby  i , , 

■\Y(jrlh  only  63  cents  in  the  market,  maj 
then  the  prompt  sale  of  $1 
bearing  three  per  cent  pay: 
in  the  great  money  centers 
bought  up  like  hot  cakes 
the  Bank  of  New  England, 
published  March  20,  1893, 

“ I earn 

ions 

of  silver 

In  Chicago, 
adopted  the  following 
ers’  Association  in  i 
lutely  necessary  — 

ately*^  accomplish  the  repeal  of  the  suver  purchase 
the  ‘Sherman bill’.  ” 

THE  PURCHASE  CUAUSE  IN  THE  SHERMAN  1 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereoi 
offered  each  month,  at  the  market  price  each  mo 
and  to  issue  in  payment  for  such  purchases  of  sic 
treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  such  form  and  or  such  aenomi- 
nations,  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000  as  he  mav  pre- 
scribe, and  a sum  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  o.  this 
act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  m the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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t>Eo.  2.  That  the  treasury  notes  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand 
in  coin,  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  * ^ and  such 
notes  shall  be  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  fr>r  customs,  taxes,  and 
all  public  dues.  * * That  upon  the  demand  of  the  hol- 

der of  any  of  the  treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he 

may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at 
Ills  discretion. 

note  tiicit  the  Sbernicin  law provided  for  tlie  purchase 
of  silver  bullion  to  be  paid  for  with  non-interest  bearing,  le- 
gal tendei  treasury  notes,  that  were  receivable  for  customs, 
taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  were  put  in  circulation  without 
the  intervention  of  banks,  by  paying  them  to  silver  bullion 
owners  for  silver  bullion,  who  paid  them  to  the  miner  for  ser- 
vices and  by  him  paid  for  clothing,  groceries  etc.,  and  would 

be  redeemed  when  accepted  by  the  government  in  payment  of 
public  dues. 

“ In  ten  days  from  this  time  the  skies  will  be  brighter* 
business  will  resume  its  ordinary  course,  and  the  clouds  that 
lower  upon  our  house  will  be  in  the  deep  bosom  of  our  ocean 
buried.” — John  Sherman,  November  20,  1893, 

The  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  was  repealed 
Oct.  30,  1893,  and  the  plutocratic  press  regarded  it  as  “most 
favorable  to  the  country;  times  would  pick  up;  business 
would  revive;  and  foreign  capital  would  seek  investment.” 

The  Hazzard  circular  said : “ It  will  not  do  to  allow  the 

greenback  as  it  is  called  to  circulate  as  money  for  any  length 
of  time,  for  we  cannot  control  that.  But  we  can  control  the 
bonds,  cmd  thvouQh.  thpui  tha  hciiilc  issues.'^ 

The  issue  of  treasury  notes-bonds—in  denominations 
of  11,000  and  upwards,  bearing  interest,  due  in  50  years,  to 
be  used  to  purchase  the  money-mongers’  gold,  and  upon 
which  to  base  national  bank  circulation,  \vas  considered  by 
the  financiers  and  the  non-thinking  business  man  as  a bril- 
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liant  and  highly  commendable  piece  of  “ able  financiering  , 
but,  the  issue  of  treasury  notes — bonds — not  bearing  interest, 
issued  in  denominations  of  $1,  S2,  S5j  $10  and  !3>20,  redeema- 
ble in  taxes,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  which 
the  people  could  use  as  money,  and  which  were  put  in  circula- 
tion without  paying  tribute  to  the  money-mongers,  was  “ruin- 
ing the  country.” 

Which  of  the  two  following  plans  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  “ horse  sense” : — 


THE  Foon  populists’  plan. 

“ Issue  $100,000,000  of  non- 
interest bearing  treasury  notes, 
— bonds — based  on  the  faith 
of  the  United  States,  in  denom- 
inations of  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10  and 
$20,  a full  legal  tender  in  the 
payment  of  all  debts,  to  be  put 
in  circulation  by  paying  them 
to  all  of  the  employes  of  the 
government  for  services,  and 
in  payment  for  materials,  and 
redeem  them  by  accepting 
them  in  payment  of  all  taxes 
due  the  government.” 


THE  MONEY-MONGEUS’  PLAN. 

Issue  1100,000,000  non-taxable, 
interest  bearing  treasury  notes 
— bonds, — based  on  the  faith 
of  the  United  States,  in  denom- 
inations of  $1,000  and  upwards, 
to  be  placed  in  the  money-iiu)n- 
gers’  safes  and  quarterly,  iu  ad- 
vance, draw  from  the  wealth 
producers  of  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
the  products  of  their  labtir  to 
purchase  gold  coin  from  the 
money-mongers  to  pay  gold  in- 
terest on  the  bonds. 


Did  you  ever  think  of  it,  that  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  a perfectly  good  base  on  which  to  rest  a few*  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  bonds,  bearing  interest,  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  the  money-mongers’  gold  to  be  used  to 
pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  that  the  bonds  can  be  used  as 
a basis  upon  which  the  government  can  issue  to  a banking 
corporation  “the  best  money  we  have  ever  had”,  for  a tax  of 
one  per  cent — one  cent  for  each  dollar — and  which  the  people 
can  borrow,  if  they  have  good  security,  at  10  per  cent  or  10 
cents  for  each  dollar  from  the  banking  corporation?  and,  that 
the  same  faith  is  not  a good  base  upon  which  to  rest  a few 
million  of  dollars  of  non-interest  bearing,  legal  tender  treas- 
ury notes,  to  be  put  in  circulation  by  the  government  with- 
out the  intervention  of  banks,  by  paying  them  to  the  public 
creditors,  and  which  the  people  could  use  as  money  ? 

Can  you  see  why  the  bankers  oppose  the  issue  of  money 
by  the  people — the  government — to  the  people  ? 

How  would  the  bankers  live  if  they  could  not  loan  thtt 
people  money  at  usury  ? Did  you  ever  think  of  it  ? 
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—NOTES.— 


On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  many  valuable  tables, 
eompilecl  Jrom  ollicial  sources. 

The  tables  given  on  page  ‘>7,  show  the  paper  money  out- 
standing June  dO,  the  j)apor  money  outstanding  that  was 

issued  during  the  war,  on  the  same  .late,  the  I'nited  Htates  notes 
redeemed  each  tiscal  year  since  1888,  and  the  Imlliou  value  of 

l-u  "esmne  ‘Y  ‘'Y?'  notes, 

if..O.<.81.()lb,  should  read  $;)4tM181,OU;  on  account  of  ^1,000  oou 

unknown  aenominatioiis  destroyed.  * 

On  pages  'J8-9,  are  tables  compiled  from  official  sources, 

rn  outstanding  and  in  circulation 

n the  ddth  day  of  June  for  the  different  years.  Please  bear  in 
mind,  that  tnese  tables  are  official,  and  each  report  is  supposed 
to  y.e  correct.  The  least  discrexiancy  between  these  official  tab- 
ulations, is  and  the  greatest  |l,(<0.5.0r)7,188.  It  will  be 

noticed  that  m the  six  official  tables  giving  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  on  June  doth,  each  year,  no  two  are  alike. 
In  tact.  It  IS  impossible  to  judge  from  these  tabulations  com- 
piled .rom  official  sources,  which  one  is  the  reliable  one. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  column,  patre  + i,nf 

t oal  Abstract,  Noh.  U,  15  „,.,1  1,;  tla/aSat  of  lt‘ey  1 

Lie  United  Mates  in  18155,  1813U,  18157  and  18158  as  ffi77()  12‘>  755 

S’'n '’f  t -I  *7I«,5r.3,a;«  resp^tit;  a 

8 ;t;.s  18l.7,-.»ee  Message!  a.ul  Jt-.cmnenls 

1867-8,  papts  28-9,  also  see  page  .515,  ante.  -says  that  from  the 

1st  of  heptemW  1865  to  the  1st  of  September  18(57,  he  reduced 
the  currency  ^ $797, 725,217  89,  or 

ojficial  aufhonfies  of  lstn-2-3  say  there  was  hi  the  country. 

()n  page  100  is  a table  compiled  from  “ The  Histnrv  raf 
National  Loans  -■  showing  the  bonds  issnod  fllf  8Gl 
nclusive  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  bonds  were 
s.sued  after  the  war  had  closed  than  -;Tere  issued  during  the  war. 

On  page  101  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  ppcnllni.  foPi 
in  this  little  book.  It  shows  the  public  debt  and  fntere  f A ^ 
since  1857.  It  will  be  noticed  tint  the ‘^^b^o^;eM 
to  1871,  as  shown  in  the  1869  report  does  not  a<rree  in  anv 
with  the  report  of  1871.  It  will  be  well  to  note  the  interest 
charge,  espee.ally  the  years  18fi2,  18M,  1805,  18f,B,  18(17  and  1 JS 

r "i„=r 

$248,138,668.  ^ of 

• ®^owing  th.3  number  of  foTTi sp- 

in the  United  States,  the  number  ownintr  hm^YYfv  ^ families 

renting,  the  mortgage  debt,  etc  etc  SiumlH  ^ ^iiniber 
information  in  relation  to  wealth,  debt  and  taxaUorrsS^^^ 

7U  and  Washington,  D.  C.  for  Census  BunUi:; 

On  page  104  is  shown  the  commercial  failures  r 

wheat,  population  and  the  production  of  gold  anrsilv/i.  Y 
year  since  1867,  ^ silver  eact 
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COLD  FACTS. 


Tables  Compiled  From  Official  SouROEfl  Showing  Amount  op  Money  in 
('IRCULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STAIES  ON  JUNE  30,  EaCH  YeAU.  WhICH  IS 

The  Cobreox  Amount? 


Year. 


On  May  10.  1878, 
J.  T,  Power,  chier 
of  the  warrant  di- 
vision of the  treas- 
ury department, 
reported  currency 
outstanding  on 
J line  ;i0,  each  year 
as  follows ; 


3857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


SI  512 
1 078 
1 311 
756 
092 
698 
716 
737 
749 
780 
773 
748 
731 


773  307 
545  432 
515  016 
076  300 
553  681 
784  400 
360  493 
202  118 
041  998 
710  345 
056  684 
828  335 
002  481 


Htatistical  Ab- 
stract No.  1,  pub- 
lished in  1878,  un- 
der direction  of 
the  treasury  de- 
partment, gives 
t he  amount  o f 
currency  o u t- 
Btanding  on  June 
3U,  each  year  as 
follows : 


Statistical  Ab- 
stract No.  9,  pub- 
lished in  1886,  un- 
der direction  of 
the  treasury  de- 
jiartment,  gives 
the  imount  of 
currency  in  cir- 
culation June  JU, 
each  year  as  fol- 
lows : 


|983  318  085 
891  904  685 
820  927  153 
720  412  602 
693  946  050 
700  375  899 
717  875  751 
738  570  903 
750  002  308 
781  490  910 
773  646  728 
738  376  535 
098  194  209 
088  597  275 


$457 
408 
438 
442 
488 
532 
623 
1 062 
1 180 
1 079 
1 039 
906 
904 
934 
914 
932 


973 
1 024 
991 
955 
1 002 
1 053 
1 004 
1 190 
1 377 
1 442 
1 591 
1 645 
1 709 
1 747 


' 068  708 
1 810  028 
967  542 
102  477 
005  767 
832  079 
100  168 
840  516 
197  147 
013  645 
700  743 
091  242 
183  741 
423  019 
262  051 
657  203 
252  308 
571  010 
858  028 
397  935 
226  869 
656  846 
053  736 
296  332 
376  423 
266  547 
773  135 
561  419 
004  097 
331  525 


Statistical  Ab- 
stract No.  11, 
published  in  1883, 
under  direction 
of  the  treasury 
department  gives 
tlie  amount  of 
money  in  circu- 
lation on  June 
80,  each  year  as 
follows : 


|962 

401 

673 

1 

020 

805 

*987 

994 

360 

929 

966 

370 

834 

1 

018 

692 

768  ( 

1 

082 

489 

769 

1 

104 

918 

348 

1 

242 

800 

929 

1 

440 

562 

451 

1 

615 

865 

698 

1 

678 

775 

068 

1 

733 

719 

031 

1 

863 

259 

654 

1 

842 

843 

345 

1 

925 

259 

882 

2 

093 

562 

072 

COLD  FACTS. 


Tables  (!ompil,kh  From  Official  Sources  Showing  Amount  of 
Money  in  Circulation  in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  Each 
Year,  and  the  Total  Amount  in  the  U.  S.  Which  is  Correct. 


Statistical  Ab- 
stract No,  12,  pub- 
lished in  1889,  un- 
der direction  of 
the  treasury  de- 
I»artment  gives  the 
amount  of  money 
in  circulation  on 
June  30  each  year 
as  follows: 


902 
1 020 
994 
966 
1 019 
1 082 
1 105 
1 234 
1 432 
1 507 
1 670 
1 725 
1 854 
1 834 

1 917 

2 085 
2 099 


506  387 
959  419 
538  582 
759  231 
080  429 
809  369 
305  365 
699  247 
461  454 
776  150 
587  107 
512  335 
987  844 
570  811 
112  904 
334  571 
968  718 


Statistical  A b- 
stracts  Nos.  14, 15, 
16, 17  and  18,  pub- 
lished in  1891, 1892, 
1893,  1894  and  1895 
gives  the  amount 
of  money  in  circu- 
lation on  June  :10, 
each  year  as  fol- 
lows 

$435  407  252 
448  405  767 
334  697  744 
595  394  038 
669  641  478 

714  702  995 
673  488  244 
661  992  069 
680  103  661 
664  452  891 
675  212  794 

715  889  005 
738  309  649 
751  881  809 
776  083  031 
754  101  947 
727  609  388 
722  314  833 
729  132  634 
818  631  793  ' 
973  382  228 

1 114  238  119 
1 174  290  419 
1 230  305  696 
1 243  925  969 
1 292  568  615 
1 252  700  525 
1 317  539  143 
1 372  170  870 
1 380  361  649 
1 429  251  270 
1 497  440  707 
1 601  347  187 
1 596  701  245 
1 660  808  708 
1 601  968  473 


Statistical  A b- 
stracts  Nos.  14,  T5, 

16, 17  find  18,  pub- 
lished in  1891,  1892, 
189:1.1894  and  1895,  Year, 
gives  the  total  a- 
mount  of  money  in 
the  United  States 
each  year  as  fol- 
lows: — 1 


S770  129 
754  327 
728  200 
716  553 
715  351 
722  868 
741  812 

762  721 
774  445 
806  024 
798  273 

790  683 

763  053 

791  2*3 
1 051  621 
1 205  929 
1 406  541 
1 480  531 
1 643  489 
1 705  454 
1 817  658 
1 808  559 

1 900  442 

2 062  955 
2 075  350 
2 144  226 
2 195  224 
2 372  599 
2 323  402 
2 420  484 
2 398  607 


755 
254 
612 
578 
180 
461 
174 
565 
610 
781 
509 
284 
847 
676 
641 
197 
823 
719 
816 
189 
336 
694 
672 
949 
711 
159 
075 
501 
392 
781 
420  1 


1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


100 


COLD  FACTS. 


BONDS  ISSUED  FKOM  1861  TO  1869. 

(CALENDAB  YEAR.) 

FROM  HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LOANS. 


Title. 


Amount. 


Bonds  issued  in  W61. 


Loan  of  1860 
Loan  of  1861 
Oregon  war  debt 
Loan  of  July  1861 


$ 150  300 
16  305  223 
504  850 
24  286  478 


Bond?  issued  in  1866. 


Total  issued 


.§41  336  851 


Bonds  issued  in  1862. 
Oregon  war  debt  )|:586  000 

Loan  of  July  1861  20  374  753 

5-20s  of  1862  25  126  105 


Total  issued 


,|46  087  858 


Bonds  issued  in  1863. 

Loan  of  July  1861  $ 797  599 

5-20s  of  1862  409  871  585 


Total  issued  §410  669  184 


Bonds  issued  in  1864. 

Loan  of  July  1861  §126  370  200 

5-20s  of  1862  75  773  879 

Loan  of  1863  74  173  700 

Ten-forties  1864  116  734  830 

5-20s  of  June  1864  77  088  354 

Navy  pension  fund  6 000  000 

Total  issued 


Loan  of  July  1861 
Loan  of  1863 
5 20s  Mar.  1764 
5 20s  June  1864 
Navy  pension  fund 
5 20s  of  1865 
Consols  of  1865 


§57  4.50 
3 100 
3 882  600 

1 750  000 

2 750  000 
123  119  3.50 

95  186  500 


Total  issued  §226  748  900 


Bonds  issued  in  1867. 


Loan  of  July  1861 
Ten  forties  of  1864 
5-20s  of  June  1864 
Navy  pension  fund 
5-20s  of  1865 
Consols  of  1865 
Consols  of  1867 


§6  650 
6 503  450 
23  833  945 
1 250  000 
14  500  000 
234  883  600 
220  916  450 


3 per  cent  certificates  23  265  000 
Total  issued  §515  159  095 


§475  140  964 


Bonds  issued  from  jan.  1, 1865. 
TO  JULA'  1,  1865. 

Loan  of  July  1861  §12  049  100 

5-20S  of  1865 
Loan  of  1863 
Ten-forties  of  1864 
5-20s  of  Jan.  1864 
Navy  pennon  fund 


Bonds  issued  in  1868. 


4 000  139 
143  876 
56  162  2.50 
13  648  000 
2 000  000 


Total  issued 


§88  003  365 


Bonds  issued  from  jury  1 1865, 
TO  dec.  31, 1865,  inclusive. 

Lioan  of  1861 
Lioan  of  1863 


Loan  of  1861 
Loan  of  1863 
Ten-forties  of  1864 
Navy  pension  fund 
5-20s  of  1865 
Consols  of  1865 
Consols  of  1867 
Consols  of  1868 


§12  750 
537  323 
16  556  414 
1 000  000 
7 400  000 
2 928  860 
168  585  000 
42  525  400 


3 per  cent  certificates  54  365  600 
Total  issued 


$293  910  737 


L’en-forties  1864 
i-20s  of  June  1864 
'Javy  pension  fund 
i-20s  of  1865 


$23  600 
112  000 
161  355 
9 241  000 
2 000  000 
58  306  900 


Total  issued 


§70  874  905 


Bonds  issued  in  1869. 


Loan  of  1861  ^200 

Consols  of  1867  89" 800 

Consols  of  1868  I3  5)50 

3 per  cent  certificates  7 190  000 


Total  issued 


|7  293  950 


COLD  FACTS. 


Public  debt  ac- 
cording to  the  re- 

Year  Secre- 

tary of  the  Treas- 
ury for  1869  and 
previous  years. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


$29 
44 
58 
64 
90 
514 
1 098 

1 740 

2 682 
2 783 
2 692 
2 636 
2 489 
2 386 


060  386 
910  777 
754  699 
769  703 
867  828 
211  371 
793  181 
690  489 
593  026 
425  879 
199  215 
320  964 
002  480 
358  599 


Public  debt  ac- 
cording to  the  re- 
port of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  1871  and 
all  reports  since. 

$28  699  8^r 
44  911  881 
58  496  837 
64  842  287 
90  580  873 

524  176  412 
1 119  772  138 

1 815  784  370 

2 680  647  869 
2 773  236  173 
2 678  126  103 
2 611  687  851 
2 588  452  213 
2 480  672  427 
2 353  211  332 
2 253  2^1  328 
2 234  482  993 
2 251  690  468 
2 232  284  531 
2 180  395  067 
2 205  301  392 
2 256  205  892 
2 349  567  482 
2 120  415  370 
2 069  013  569 
1 918  312  994 
1 884  171  728 
1 830  528  923 
1 876  424  275 
1 756  445  205 
1 688  229  591 
1 705  992  320 
1 640  673  340 
1 585  821  048 
1 560  472  784 
1 628  840  151 ! 
1 598  111  156 
1 632  253  636 
1 676  120  983 


Annual  inter- 
est charge  a s 
she  wn  i n fi- 
nance report 
fo  r 1869  and 
ail  previous  re- 
ports. 

~§T594  845“ 

1 653  744 

2 637  664 

3 144  620 

4 034  1.57 
13  190  324 
24  720  846 
53  685  421 
77  397  712 

133  067  741 
143  781  591 
147  425  196 
1.30  694  242 


101 

Annual  inter- 
est charge  a s 
shown  in  fi- 
nance report 
for  1871  and  all 
reports  since. 

~$r678  265 

1 567  055 

2 638  463 

3 177  314 

4 000  173 
13  190  324 

24  729  846 

53  685  421 
77  397  712 

133  067  741 
143  781  591 
140  424  045 
130  694  242 
129  235  498 
125  576  565 
117  357  839 

104  750  688 
107  119  815 
103  093  544 
100  243  271 

97  124  511 
102  500  874 

105  327  949 
95  757  575 
82  508  741 
71  077  206 
59  160  131 

54  578  378 
51  386  256 
50  580  145 
47  741  577 
44  715  007 
41  001  484 

36  099  284 

37  547  135 
23  378  116 
27  264  392 

25  394  386 
29  140  792 


: 02  COLD  FACTS. 

I [cMBKB  OF  Families  Oocupyinq  Owned  and  Hiked  and  Inoumbered 
Homes  and  Farms,  by  states  and  territories  : 1890. 


Families 
in  the 
United 

States, 

Families 
owning 
free  ot 

mcunibrance 

Families 
R e n t i ng. 

Vamil  Bs 
occupying 
incumberetl 
home®. 

^ ?he  U.  S. 

12  690  152  f 4 369  527 

6 623  735 

1 696  890 

. Uabama. 

287 

292 

95 

564 

187 

771 

3 

957 

. Lrkansas . 

213 

620 

95 

564 

112 

449 

4 

594 

< California . 

245 

710 

87 

018 

127 

785 

30 

907 

< Colorado . 

84 

276 

31 

765 

42 

627 

9 

884 

' Connecticut. 

165 

890 

40 

457 

96 

915 

28 

518 

i Jeleware . 

34 

578 

8 

493 

21 

445 

4 

640 

! )is . of  Col . 

43 

967 

8 

578 

32 

742 

2 

647 

! '^lorida . 

80 

059 

38 

680 

39 

924 

1 

455 

< Georgia . 

352 

059 

107 

117 

241 

420 

3 

522 

i Ilinois . 

778 

015 

260 

124 

391 

641 

126 

250 

I ndiana. 

467 

146 

188 

171 

198 

422 

79 

853 

] ows, . 

38H 

.517 

141 

389 

143 

056 

104 

072 

! Kansas . 

297 

358 

91 

057 

116 

030 

90 

271 

! Kentucky . 

35-1 

463 

167 

599 

17S 

207 

8 

597 

yjouieana. 

211 

123 

60 

811 

150 

820 

2 

492 

Maine. 

150 

355 

78 

Q40 

50 

594 

21 

721 

! Maryland. 

202 

I7‘) 

59 

290 

124 

962 

20 

927 

] riass . 

479 

790 

108 

80  t 

304 

737 

66 

249 

] Michigan . 

455 

004 

169 

475 

167 

822 

117 

707 

! ilinnesota . 

247 

!)75 

92 

646 

80 

944 

08 

381 

! rlississippi . 

241 

148 

73 

163 

162 

538 

5 

447 

jdissouri. 

.528 

25)5 

182 

472 

254 

718 

91 

105 

1 Nebraska . 

20<> 

820 

66 

071 

82 

291 

58 

458 

i^ew  Hamii. 

87 

848 

37 

381 

38 

520 

11 

441 

]ifew  Jersey. 

308 

339 

59 

548 

198 

398 

50 

394 

i ^ew  York . 

1 308 

015 

290 

025 

816 

732 

201 

258 

N.  Carolina. 

306 

1)52 

131 

746 

168 

437 

6 

769 

N,  Dakota. 

38 

00 

16 

414 

8 

402 

13 

662 

< )hio. 

785 

21)1 

302 

943 

358 

925 

123 

423 

< )regon , 

63 

791 

29 

400 

24 

399 

9 

992 

! ’enn . 

1 oc.l 

(i2i; 

325 

904 

599 

127 

136 

595 

! ihodelslnd. 

75 

010 

14 

636 

52 

791 

7 

583 

1 1.  Carolina  . 

222 

941 

59 

308 

158 

800 

4 

833 

!>.  Dakota. 

70 

250 

26 

949 

17 

364 

25 

937 

' Cennesee . 

334 

194 

144 

560 

183 

814 

5 

820 

' Texas . 

411 

251 

179 

972 

221 

345 

9 

934 

Jtah. 

38 

816 

25 

109 

11 

720 

1 

987 

Vermont. 

75 

869 

27 

399 

29 

285 

19 

185 

Virginia. 

304 

673 

125 

599 

174 

531 

4 

543 

‘ Vashington. 
W.  Virginia, 

70 

977 

29 

488 

32 

456 

9 

033 

140 

859 

•67 

678 

60 

990 

11 

691 

^ Visconsin. 

335 

456 

145 

598 

104 

482 

85 

376 

COLD  FACTS. 

Number  of  Mortgages  on  Record,  Amount  of  Mob 
Each  Mortgage  Unpaid,  Per  Capita  of  Debt,  Etc 

Average  Per 
am’t  of  capi-  in*t(r 
I C3)Cll  of 


Average 
rat«  of 
interest 


Number  of 
mortgagee 
on  record 
Jan.  I,  1890. 


Amount  of  debt 
on  farms  and 
homes. 


Ark. 

Cal. 

Col. 

Conn. 

Del. 

D .C. 
Fla. 

Ga. 

111. 

Ind. 

Iowa. 

Kan. 

Ken. 

La. 

Me. 

Md. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Neb. 

N.  H. 

N.  J. 

N.  Y. 

N.  C. 

N.  D. 

Ohio. 

Ore. 

Penn. 

I R.  1. 

1 S.  C. 
S.  D. 
Tenn. 
Tex. 
Utah. 
Ver. 
Va. 

I Wash 
W.Va 
Wis. 


10^  COLB  FACTS. 

Table  Showing  Commercial  Failures,  Price  of  Wheat,  Population, 
AND  THE  Annual  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  Each  Year 
Since  1857,  From  Official  Sources. 


1/ 


Year. 

Com- 

mercial 

failures 

1 

Price 

of 

wheat 

Population. 

It 

Product  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver IN  THE  United  States 
from  1857  to  1884. 

Gold.  1 Silver. 

1857 

4 932 

• • * • 

28  916  000 

1 $55  000  000 

$50  000 

1858 

4 295 

• . • • 

29  753  000 

50  000  000 

500  000 

1859 

3 913 

• . • • 

30  596  000 

50  000  000 

I 100  000 

1860 

3 676 

• • • • 

31  443  321 

46  000  000 

150  000 

1861 

6 993 

32  064  000 

43  000  000 

i 2 000  000 

1862 

1 652 

1.94 

32  704  000 

39  200  000 

4 500  000 

1863 

485 

1.14 

33  365  000 

40  000  000 

8 500  000 

1864 

520 

1.83 

34  046  000 

46  100  000 

11  000  000 

1865 

530 

1.46 

34  748  000 

53  225  000 

11  250  000 

1866 

632 

2.19 

35  469  000 

53  500  000 

I 10  000  000 

1867 

2 386 

1.98 

36  211  000 

51  725  000 

1 13  500  000 

1898 

2 608 

1.42 

36  973  000 

48  000  000 

12  000  000 

1869 

2 799 

.94 

37  756  030 

49  500  000 

12  000  000 

1870 

3 551 

1.04 

38  588  371 

50  000  000 

16  000  000 

1871 

2 915 

1.25 

39  555  000 

43  500  000 

23  000  000 

1872 

4 069 

1.24 

40  596  000 

36  000  000 

28  750  000 

1873 

5 183 

1.15 

41  677  000 

36  000  000  j 

35  750  000 

1874 

5 832 

.94 

42  796  000 

33  500  000 

'37  300  000 

1875 

7 744 

1.00 

43  951  000 

33  400  000 
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THE  WARPiiNG  WORDS  OF  LINCOLN. 


“Monarcliy  is  .-oim-tiincs  hinted  at  as  a possible 

refiiKe  from  thi'  jiowt'i’of  the  people. 

“ 111  my  present  ixisition,  I could  scarcely  be  justified 
were  I to  omit  raisiuft  a warning  voice  against  this  ap- 
proach of  returning  desixitism. 

“It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a general 
argument  sliould  be  made  in  favor  of  ixipular  institu- 
tions; but  there  is  one  jioiut  with  its  connections, 
not  so  hackneyed  as  some  others,  to  which  I ask  brief 
attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an 
equal  footing  with,  if  not  above  labor,  in  the 

structure  of  Government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ; that  nobody 
labors  unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow 
by  useof  it,  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  i 
next  cousideri'd  whetlier  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  bytheir 
own  consent,  or  buy  t hem.  and  drive  them  to  it  witli- 
out  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  it  natur- 
ally concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  labor 
ers,  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  whoe%-er  is  once  a liired  laborer,  is  lixe<l  iii 
that  condition  for  life. 

“ Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  caint.al  and 
labor  as  assumed  ; nor  is  there  any  sucli  thing  as  a free 
man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a hireil  la- 
borer. Hotli  these  assumpt  ions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration. 

“ No  mi‘U  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  thau 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty— none  less  inclined  to 
take  or  touch  that  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 

Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  apolitical  pf>wer 
they  already  posess,  and  whicli,  if  surrendered,  will 
surllv  be  liseil  to  close  the  door  to  advancement 
T,-iiii=t  '^uch  astliev,  and  fix  new  disaljilities  and  bur-- 
dtns  upon  them,  till  all  of  lih.-rty  sliall  be  lo-t.” 


[NTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSU 


104  COLD  FACTS. 

Table  Showing  Commbecial  Failuebs,  Peicb  of  Wheat,  Population, 
AND  THK  Annual  Peoduotion  op  Gold  and  Silybe  Each  Yeab 
Since  1857,  Fboh  Official  Soubcbs. 


Year. 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 
1898 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
18^9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


C o m- 
mercial 
failures 

4 295 
3 913 
3 676 

6 993 

1 652 
485 
520 
530 
632 

2 386 
2 608 

2 799 

3 551 
2 915 

4 069 

5 183 

5 832 

7 744 
9 092 

8 872 
10  478 

6 658 

4 735 

5 582 

6 738 

9 184 
10  968 
10  637 

9 834 
9 634 
10  679 
10  882 
10  907 

12  273 
10  344 
15  242 

13  895 
13  345 


Price 

of  Population, 
wheat. 


28  916  000 

29  753  000 

30  596  000 

31  443  321 

32  064  000 

32  704  000 

33  365  000 

34  046  000 

34  748  000 

35  469  000 

36  211  000 

36  973  000 

37  756  030 
.38  588  371 
39  555  000 

! 40  596  000 

41  677  000 

42  796  000 

43  951  000 

45  137  000 

46  353  000 

47  598  000 

48  866  000 

50  155  783 

51  316  000 

52  495  000 

53  693  000 

54  911  000 

56  148  000 

57  404  000 

58  680  000 

59  974  000 

61  289  000 

62  622  250 

63  975  000 

65  403  000 

66  826  000 

68  275  000 

69  763  000 


Peodi  ct  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
VEE  IS  THE  United  States 
FEOM  1857  TO  1894. 


Gold. 

|55  000  000 
50  000  000 

50  000  000 
46  000  000 
43  000  000 

39  200  000 

40  000  000 
46  100  000 
53  225  000 
53  500  000 

51  725  000 

48  000  000 

49  500  000 

50  000  000 
43  500  000 
36  000  000 
36  000  000 
33  500  000 

33  400  000 
39  900  000 
46  900  000 

51  200  000 

38  900  000 
36  000  000 

34  70(1  000 

32  500  000 
30  000  000 

30  800  000 

31  800  000 

35  000  000 

33  000  000 
33  175  000 

32  800  000 

32  845  000 

33  175  000 
33  000*000 
35  955  000 

39  500  000 


Silver. 

|50  000 
500  000 
100  000 
150  000 
2 000  000 
4 500  000 
8 500  000 
11  000  000 

11  250  000 
10  000  000 
13  500  000 

12  000  000 
12  000  000 
16  000  000 
23  000  000 
28  750  000 
35  750  000 

'37  300  000 
31  700  000 

38  800  000 

39  800  000 

45  200  000 

40  800  000 
39  200  000 
43  000  000 

46  800  000 
46  200  000 
48  800  000 
51  600  000 
51  000  000 
53  350  000 
59  195  000 
64  646  000 
70  464  000 
75  417  000 
74  995  000 
77  576  000 
64  000  000 


THE  WARPiiKG  WORDS  OF  LINCOLN. 

If  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a possible 


“Mouarcliy  it 
rofu^e  from  the  power  of  the  iieople. 

“ 111  my  present  positiou,  I could  scarcely  be  justified 
were  1 to  omit  raisiu^;  a warning  voice  against  this  ap- 
jiroach  of  returning  despotism. 

“It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a general 
argument  should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular  institu- 
tions; but  there  is  one  point  with  its  connections, 
not  so  hackneyed  as  some  others,  to  which  1 ask  brief 
attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an 
equal  footing  with,  if  not  above  labor,  in  the 

structure  of  (Toverument.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ; that  nobody 
labors  unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow 
by  useof  it,  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  i 
next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  labonu's,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  bytheir 
own  consent,  or  buy  t hem,  and  drive  them  to  it  with- 
out their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  it  natur- 
ally concluded  that  all  laborers  are  eitlier  hired  labor- 
ers, or  what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  i^  u>- 
sumed  that  wlioever  is  once  a hin.‘d  laborer,  is  fixi^d  in 
that  condition  for  life, 

“ Now,  tlicre  i.s  no  such  relation  between  capital  and 
labor  as  assumed  ; nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a free 
man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  a hired  la- 
borer. Botli  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences are  groundless. 

Labor  Is  prior  to,  and  independent  of  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration. 

“ No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  i)overty— none  less  inclined  to 
take  or  touch  that  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 

Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  apolitical  power 
tliev  already  posess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will 
surl'ly  he  used  to  close  the  door  ti>  a(ivancemeut 
^nch  astlioy,  and  fix  lu  w disabilities  ami  huT‘ 
lU-iis  uiiun  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  he  lost.” 


BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  READ 
AND  CIRCULATE. 

Any  of  the  folllowing  books  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price; — 

Ten  Men  of  Money  Island,  Norton.  The  primer  of 
finance.  English,  German,  Norwegian,  or 
Swedish.  Over  600,000  sold.  Nothing  better 
ever  written.  You  need  it (3  for  25.)  SO. 10 


Cold  Facts,  Casca  St.  John,  “C.  H.”  This  book 
contains  more  facts  relating  to  finance  than 

any  book  on  earth ( i for  25)  .10 

Seven  Financial  Conspiracies,  Emery 10 

Merrie  England,  Blatchford.  The  best  out 10 

Brain  Food  For  Thinkers,  Casca  St.  John 10 

Bond  and  Industrial  Slavery,  Twitchell 25 

Citizens’  Money,  Westrup 10 

Financial  Problems,  Westrup 10 

Coin’s  F nancial  School,  Harvey 25 

Coin  Up  to  Date,  Harvey 25 

Brice’s  Financial  Catechism 50 

Uncle  Sam’s  Wealth  and  Money,  Murray 15 

Money  Found,  Hill 25 

A New  Monetary  System,  Loucks 25 

Government  Ownership  of  Railroads,  Stockwell  . 10 
Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  and  Tele- 
graphs, Loucks .25 

Railways  of  Europe  and  America,  Todd.  50 

Progress  and  Poverty,  Henry  George 35 

Social  Problems,  Henry  George 35 

The  Condition  of  Labor,  Henry  George 20 

The  Land  Question,  Henry  George 30 

The  Story  of  My  Dictatorship 30 

Points  for  Thinkers,  Stockwell 10 

Stockwell’s  Bad  Boy  and  His  Pa,  Stockwell  ...  .10 

Things  as  I See  Them,  Wayland 05 

When  Laborers  Will  be  Rich 05 

Direct  Legislation,  Sullivan 10 

Why  Are  We  Poor,  Casca  St.  John 10 

Four  copies  each  “Ten  Men  of  Money  Island,” 
“ Cold  Facts,”  “ Seven  Financial  Conspiracies,” 
* Brain  Food  ’ and  ‘Stockwell’s  Bad  Boy’  or  ‘Things 


as  I See  Them’ $1.00 

Send  your  orders  for  books  to  O.  St.  John  Cole, 
305,  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  __ 
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